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In co-operation with the principal Shipping Companies, Tourist Agencies, etc., the South African Government Railways undertake all travel 
services in South Africa and on the Cape-to-Cairo Route. For full information apply to the following official representatives :— 
LONDON. NEW YORK. SOUTH AFRICA. SOUTH AFRICA, 
The Director, The Director, The Manager, The Manager, 
Publicity & Travel Bureau, South African Govt. Tourist & Travel Branch, Publicity Department, 
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Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 11, Broadway. Johannesburg. Johannesburg. 


And all leading Tourist Agencies. 
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WHERE ARE YOU 
GOING FOR YOUR 


SUMMER 
OLIDAY ? 


_ CANT IMAGINE-WHAT ABOUT YOU? 
IM NOT SURE YET, BUT IVE WRITTEN 
FOR THE UNION-CASTLE BOOKLET. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Luxurious travel by modern mail steamer is provided by this 
SPECIAL TOUR. Brilliant sunshine and blue horizons, and then the 
looming outline of Table Mountain that welcomes you to the 
Empire's Riviera, with scenery as magnificent as any in the world. 





BY R.M.S. ARMADALE CASTLE Sailing from Southampton 
30th May, 1930. REDUCED RETURN FARES to CAPETOWN 


£90 FIRST CLASS. £60 SECOND CLASS. £30 THIRD CLASS 


Fares to other South African Ports on application. 


SUMMER TOURS CRUISES TO 


to MADEIRA or ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, 


HAMBURG, AND BACK 
CANARY ISLANDS Fortnightly from LONDON 


MADEIRA 1st class £20. 2nd class £15 
MADEIRA st class £20. nd class #15 13/14 days. FIRST CLASS FARE £20 


The 1930 Edition of THE 
SOUTH AND EAST 
AFRICAN YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE is now ready, 
containing nearly 1,000 pages 


and 64 pages of mapsincolour. 

Price 2/6 (by post 3/-) from 

The Union-Castle Line, 3, 
Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 


WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


Write for full particulars to the 
Head Office : 3, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125, Pall Mall, $.W.1 
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Elis Cape-to-Cairo Route was the vision of Cecil 

Rhodes, and the land called. after his name was 
his great creation, and, incidentally, the greatest step 
forward towards the realisation of the vision. His 
ideas have been fruitful and vital, and have proved 
creative beyond the short measure ot his life. The 
dreams which he dreamt are rapidly coming true, 
and my life-work has been largely occupied with 
the problems which proved so difficult to him. His 
experience was essentially South African, and he died 
without even having seen the Victoria Falls. I, on 
the other hand, besides being a South African, have 
graduated in the University of Central Africa, and 
passed one of the most arduous years of my life amid 
the scenes and surroundings of Central Africa, through 


which the great route will pass. And I have felt 
the fascination of this continent, and of its dark, 
mysterious interior. In 1857 a railroad was 


simultaneously begun from Alexandria in the north, 
from Cape Town in the south. For a generation 
progress was slow. But thereafter the conception of 
Rhodes gave new inspiration and a fresh momentum 
to the great enterprise, and the two ends have been 
approaching each other in recent years at a pace 
which must soon lead to the completion of the route. 
And, when it is complete, what will undoubtedly be 
one of the great historic achievements of Western 
civilisation will have been accomplished. The story 





A GREAT SOUTH AFRICAN WHO HAS ‘GRADUATED IN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL AFRICA,’’ THROUGH WHICH 

THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO LINE WILL PASS: THE RT HON, 
GENERAL f{. C. SMUTS, P.C., C.H. 





the Right Hon. GENERAL J. C. SMUTS, P.C., C.H. 


unworthy to rank with the opening of the Suez or the 
completion of the Panama Canal. We are living in 
a century of engineering triumphs, and the Cape-to- 
Cairo Railway will rank with the most eventful of 
them. But when the engineer has completed his task 
something will still remain beyond the range of 
mechanics. Africa will remain the unique, the in- 
definable, the most baffling of the continents. But 
its fascination will no longer be confined to the select 
circle of great travellers and discoverers and mighty 
hunters. The route, once in active operation, will 
make the great secret of Africa the possession of all 
who care to travel. They may all partake of the 
spirit ot Africa and feel its mystery and hear its deep 
appeal as from the very heart of Mother Nature. 
Here is peace beyond the power of man to make or 
mar. And here in the years to come thousands will 
seek that quiet and renewal which they can no longer 
find in the great centres of human civilisation. The 
peace here is indeed overpowering. I found it even 
amid the movement and bustle of a most harassing 
campaign. The human in Africa is reduced to a 
minimum. On that vast scale of nature man figures 
very small indeed. Nature not only towers aloft in 
solitude and grandeur, but she absorbs, insinuates 
herself, influences and assimilates the human, until it 
passes into harmony with herself. That is what 
Livingstone and Selous and all the great generation 
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ON THE SOUTHERN SECTION, ALREADY IN BEING, OF THE PROSPECTIVE CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY: THE ‘ UNION EXPRESS '’ NORTHWARD BOUND ON ITS goo-MILE KUN 


FROM CAPE TOWN TO JOHANNESBURG. 


As General Smuts points out, the two ends of the projected Cape-to-Cairo Railway—starting from Cape | size of Great Britain, forming one of the largest State-owned systems in the world. The * Union 


Town in the south and from Alexandria in the north—have been of 
other. The South Atrican Railways, with 13,000 miles of line, serve an area about six times the | hours.—[From the Drawing by C. E. 


is one of unwearied pioneering, of hardships endured, 
of incessant path-finding, of sufferings and hopes, 
of triumph and defeat. Its narrative is a record of 
adventure, intensive exploration in the virgin regions 
of Africa, which embodies the fruitful wanderings of 
the Voortrekkers and their adventures, the memorable 


discoveries of Livingstone, Stanley, Wissmann, Burton, 
Speke, Baker, and many others, brought into relation 
with the work of the modern railway builder, one of 
the true romantic figures of the age. 

The completion .of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
will mark an epoch in the history of the world not 


late years fast approaching each | Express,’ a train de luxe, does the 900 miles from Cape Town to Johannesburg in twenty-eight 


Turner. Copyrighted.) 


of pioneers between them felt and_ realised. And 
the same experience will, through this route, become 
open to all who have 
eyes to see and ears 
to hear the unspoken 


message of Africa. o i uA 
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QUEEN’S HOTEL 


Sea Point. 





RECOGNISED AS SOUTH AFRICA’S LEADING HOTEL. 


Ideally situated, the Queen’s 


commands unique views of Marine 


and Mountain scenery, its spacious grounds extending to the sea. 


The Queen’s has a beautiful open-air Palm Dancing Court. 


Dinner Dance every Friday evening. 


Suites of Rooms. 
to all Bedrooms. 


Spacious Dining-Room. 
Most comfortable Lounge and Sitting-Rooms. 


Bedrooms with private baths. Telephones 


Excellent Cuisine. 


The Queen of Seaside Haels in the Cape Peninsula. 


Cables and Telegrams : “ Royalist - 


Sea Point - Cape Town.” 


’Phones : Central 5141 and 5150. 





























THE 


STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA tumiten 


BANKERS TO THE 
Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments of Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 





Capital Maaknsinad and 





Subscribed £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. £3,164,170 
Capital Uncalled £7.500,000 

£13,164,170 





Head Office: 


10, CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


London Wall Branch—63, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
West End Branch—-9, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
New York Agency: 67, Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburger-str. 


Over 370 Branches, Sub- Branches, and Agencies i in South, East and Central Africa. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 








INCOME TAX.—Claims for the recovery of Income Tax undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents 

and Correspondents throughout the world. The closest 

touch with Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, 

with special attention to Commercial and Credit Intelli- 

gence. This service is available to Exporters, Importers, 

and others wishing to develop trade with South, East and 
Central Africa. 

















The STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on application. 


it gives the latest information on ali South, East and Central African matters 
of Trade and Commercial interest. 





BERTRAM LOWNDES London Manager. 

















THE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 


Share Capital, £6,570,376 


BRITISH 


British South Africa 
Company owns the Mineral 
Rights over the whole of South- 
ern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
concessions covering extensive 
Mineral Rights in the Bechuana- 
land and Nyasaland Protector- 
ates. The British South Africa 


Board of Directors: THE 
Sir HENRY BIRCHENOUGH, 
Bart., K.C.M.G, (President). 


The Most Hon. The MARQUIS 
OF WINCHESTER. 


Sir OTTO BEIT, Bart., K.C.M.G. Company owns Estates in South- 
Baron EMILE BEAUMONT ern Rhodesia totalling 110,360 
acres and has the following un- 


D'ERLANGER. ge! developed land available for 
DOUGAL O. MALCOLM, Esq. “sale: 


His Grace The DUKE OF 
ABERCORN, K.G., K.P. 


Sir F. DRUMMOND - CHAPLIN, 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G., MLA. 2,732,000 acres in 


Sir WILLIAM EDGAR NICHOLLS, cee 2 ae ks awe 
ye. 


Approx _ 2,980,400 acres in 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Protectorate. 


600,000 acres in the 
Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 


Sir EDMUND DAVIS, J.P. 
C. HELY HUTCHINSON, Esq. 


Head Office : 
RHODESIA HOUSE, 2 LONDON WALL BUILDINGS LONDON, E.C.2 
Secretary and Chief Accountant: P. J. BAIRD, Esq., O.B.E., A.C.A. 
Registrar : R.C. BOLTON, Esq. = Assistant Secretary : C.W. S. MAUDE, Esq. 


General Manager in South Africa: Lt.-Col. T. E. ROBINS, D.S.O 
CHARTER HOUSE (P.O. Box 364), SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Consulting Mining Engineer : E. H. CLIFFORD, Esq. 

Consulting Engineers for N. Rhodesia : RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, Ltd. 
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— AFRICA is a haunting country, infinitely 
‘ mysterious, beautiful, and strange. Among all 
the countries ot the world it stands out a lonely 
and even a distracting figure, compelling interest and 
prolonged attention 
by reason of its un- 
likeness to any other, 
its essential peculi- 
arity, and its boding 
aspect of aloofness. 
Nearly everybody 
who has visited us 
bears willing or 
grudging witness to 
its penetrating lure. 
A country in the 
making, such as 
South Africa is to- 
” day, cannot fail to 
< = interest every visitor. 
The history ot its 
coloured races, the 


? , 5 extraordinary wealth 
Prime Minister and Minister ot 2 


hg : and variety ot its 
External Affairs, Union ot South and ELEM 
Rivins indigenous flora and 


fauna, and the 
geological and social problems which await solution— 
all go to stimulate inquiry into this, one ot the 
most precious of the British 
Dominions. 


GENERAL THE HON. JAMES 
B. M. HERTZOG. 





By A. o. TAILOW, FRG. 


becomingly the complex witchery and graces ot a 
thousand ages. Above all stands that incomparable 
grand old mountain, keeping ceaseless watch and 
ward upon the lower world. 

From the Karoo to the Witwatersrand is not a 
far cry. As regards Johannesburg, it is only a fact to 
state that what was bare veldt a little over a quarter 
of a century ago is now a city the rateable value of 
which is somewhere in the region of about fifty millions. 
From the days of the rude mining camp it can now 
boast streets and commercia: buildings which would 
be a credit to any city in the world, electric light and 
tramcars, well laid-out suburbs, and _prosperous- 
looking residences. Johannesburg is no longer a 
place where men go only to make money and depart, 
but is a fine city with wide expanses where the 
cultured work and live. The energy, the skill, the 
genius with which the gold deposits have been attacked 
and captured tend to the history of Johannesburg 
in its industria: progress an interest o1 romance. 
But tor the form o1 wealth which can be measured 
in money men wil) always put forth their best powers, 
and it is because there are people in Johannesburg 
who know the value ot wealth in other forms, and who 
aim at making the city something more than a money- 
grubbing market, and who aim at making their city 
a place where they can be pleased to live, that 
Johannesburg has won her reat distinction. It is 





Cape Town is a city that lies 
at the very tail-end of Africa. 
It is one of the most beautiful 
cities of all the earth, as it were, 
in a cup in the crags at the edge 
of the world, and in its bay the 
warm waters of the Indian Ocean 
mingle with the icy currents of 
the unknown’ Antarctic seas, 
Over it towers the great Table 
Mountain, with the Lion’s Head 
on one side and the Devil’s Peak 
on the other, and this mountain 
is not strange only for its shape 
(for it rises perpendicular and 
four-square like a _ table), but 
because it is often masked and 
shrouded by a wonderful white 
cloud, which covers its flat top 
like a cloth and pours down its 
precipices in great folds and 
wreaths of mist. 

Sir Francis Drake said: ‘‘ This 
Cape is truly a most stately 
thing, and the tairest Cape we 
saw in the whole circumference 
of the earth.’’ No place on 
earth resembles Cape Town, how- 
soever remotely. It is scarce four hundred years old, 
as civilisation measures time, but the Spirit of 
Antiquity has elected to reside there, and has moulded 
the city and its environs to enshrine and to reflect 


THE OFFICIAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 





WESTBROOKE, AT RONDEBOSCH, NEAR CAPE TOWN. 


a great thing to turn out between thirty and forty 
million pounds’ worth of gold a year, but it is a great 
thing also to have founded a School ot Mines and 
Technicai College; to have built and stocked an 
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Art Gallery ; to have established an important Uni- 
versity, and maintained a fine municipal orchestra 
and art school. To see grim, rocky hillsides turned 
into smiling gardens and crowned with homes as 
pleasant and as beautiful as any in the world, to pace 
the busy streets ot a stately metropolis, where so 
recently the eye was offended by the ugliness and 
squalor of huts flung up for a temporary population, 
is indeed a record worthy of the pride in their city 
felt by its gallant pioneers. 

“Good wine needs no bush,’ and Natal does 
not require extravagant advertisement. The journey 
from Johannesburg to Durban brings prominently 
to the eye of the traveller the wonderful resources 
ot the Garden Colony. In Durban, Nature has 
painted with a lavish brush. Max O’Rell once referred 
to Durban as “the prettiest and most coquettish 
town in the South African Colonies,’’ and if that be 
the opinion of a visitor and writer of much insight 
and observation two decades ago, what would be 
the opinion ot those who visited the town of Durban 
to-day—after its years of watchfulness in all matters 
ot progressive municipal import ? 

Literally, one of the biggest assets this wonderful 
Land ot Promise ot ours possesses is the glorious 
Drakensberg Range, especially that section of it 
embraced between Mont-aux-Sources and Giants’ 
Castle. Europe has its Switzerland, famed through- 
out the world for the splendour 
of its mountain scenery. But, 
though the scenery is unchang- 
ingly beautiful, and the familiar 
Alpine monarchs retain a cease- 
less fascination for the moun- 
taineer, yet at this date the charm 
of novelty and newness for many 
Alpine tourists has worn off. It 
is here that the Drakensberg 
range, particularly that portior 
known as the Mont-aux-Source 
group, towering to heights o! 
12,000 feet, makes its challenge 
to all lovers of Nature in her 
grandest and most sublime moods. 
Here the geologist, the botanist, 
and the naturalist can- find in 
every direction opportunities for 
original research work of the 
most valuable character, and the 
mountaineer and sportsman can 
revel in regions untrodden from 
the beginning of time. The health 
and pleasure seeker can also 
hardly fail here to obtain new 
energy and new inspiration. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA South Africa is our inherit- 


ance! It may not have put gold 
in our pockets, but it has put it in 
our hearts: it may not have given us broad acres, but 
it has given us broad visions. South Africa !—to us 
the land of long distances, ‘‘ The Land of Promise,”’ 
and with it a ‘‘ Land of Wonderful Achievements.” 














~PHE LOUNGE 


Accommodation for about 175 Visitors. 
45 Bedrooms with private Bathrooms. 


12 luxurious self - contained Suites, 
each containing Double Bedroom, 
Sitting-Room and Bathroom. 





Rooms may be reserved through the London 
Office or bx wireless on board all Union- 
astle Line Steamers. 





The MOUNT NELSON HOTEL, CAPE TOWN 


The premier Hotel of South Africa 


A beautifully appointed and modern Hotel, situated on the lower slopes of Table 
Mountain, in extensive Grounds which are a delightful feature of the Hotel 


Electric Lifts to alt Floors, 


INCLUSIVE TERMS : from 27/6 per day. 





MOUNT NELSON HOTEL 


Unsurpassed Cuisine and Service. 





SMOKING-ROOM 


Telephone: Capetown 520!. 
Telegrams : Hostel, Capetown 


PROPRIETORS: 
African Lands and Hotels Ltd. 
3, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


Telephone: Royal 3000. 
Telegrams: Hostel, Lendon, 
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with a 


First Class Port 


Travel via Beira 


All the principal lines of steamers. 
trading to South Africa make Beira 
a port of call. Trains with every 





BROKEN HILL 


modern comfort provide through 
connections from Beira to all 
parts of the sub-continent. 
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and are being considerably extended. ~ 
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2, London 


General Manager, BULAWAYO Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 
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1 AY by day almost, Rhodes’s dream 


CECIL RHODES’S DREAM. 


By the Right Hon. L. S. AMERY, P.C., M.P, 
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of an Africa under British control, 


and linked from the Cape to Cairo by telegraph and by railway—and he 
would, of course, have included by motor-road and by air routes if he had 
known of them—is being realised under our eyes. The first critical and 
decisive step was taken in 1885, when the Imperial Government intervened to 


annex Bechuanaland, Rhodes’s ‘“ Suez 


Canal to the North.’’ The next was 


the formation of the Chartered Company and the occupation of the Rhodesias. 


Here Rhodes’s scheme seemed to have 
received its final check, at least so far 
as territorial control was concerned, by 
the extension of the Congo Free State 
to the west shore of Lake Tangan- 
yika, and by the Anglo-German Treaty 
which recognised Germany’s claim to 
the whole of the broad territory east 
of the lake to the Indian Ocean. It 
required a World War, and a _ local 
campaign on the most formidable 
scale, to undo the results of those 
delays and hesitations under which 
his impatient spirit so often chafed. 
Politically, too, this Greater British 
Africa is taking shape rapidly, and the 
main outlines of its future constitu- 
tional structure are already discernible. 
The closer union of South Africa itself 
was made inevitable by the South 
African War, and consummated twenty 
vears ago. But the old ideal of a 
United South Africa from the Cape to 

















THE RT. HON. L. S. AMERY, P.C., M.P. 


The author of this article. A former Secretary of 

State for the Colonies and for Dominion Affairs ; 

and a holder of other high offices, including that 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. 










the Zambesi now seems less likely of 

fulfilment—at least in its original sense of making the Zambesi one of the 
great political dividing lines of Africa. The economic and general policy of 
the Union, on the one side, and the prospects held out by the mineral 
discoveries in Northern Rhodesia, have opened men’s minds to the alternative 
possibility of a new British Central Africa extending from the Limpopo to the 
Belgian border and the Great Lakes, intermediate in the character of its 
development between the Union and the three East African territories of 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. These, in their turn, are clearly destined 
to form a closer union among themselves, whatever may be the precise 
outcome of the scheme now under consideration. Less definite is the eventual 
relation to these three main blocks of British Eastern Africa, and to whatever 
constitutional links may grow up between them, of the Sudan—and, indeed, of 
Egypt. The only thing clear there is that the position of Egypt as the 
northern entrance of British 
Africa will, like her position as 
the gateway to the Indian Ocean, 
become of increasing Imperial 
importance and = remain _ the 
dominating fact underlying the 
theoretical situation. 

In all this evolution the 
interaction of economic develop- 
ment and of improvement in the 
means of transport remain the 
primary factors. I have already 
touched on the political con- 
sequences of the Northern 
Rhodesian mineral deposits. They 
are, I believe, destined to make 
the Rhodesias in the next ten 
years what the Transvaal was 
in the closing decade of the 
last century—the economic pivot 
of South Africa. They will afford 
an economic justification not only 
for the Lobito Bay Railway, 
for the Kafue-Sinoia link, and, 
presently, the Walvis Bay line, 
but also for railways to the 
north to bring in supplies and 
labour, as well as_ for the 
Trans-African air service. With 

CAPE-TO-CAIRO ROUTE . CECIL JOHN RHODES. the advance northward of the 
economic and transport centre 

and of a growing white population, north-eastern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and, 
in some measure, East Africa beyond, will be drawn more closely into the 


THE EMPIRE-BUILDER WHO IMAGINED THE 


framework of a rapidly coalescing Africa. It only requires important mineral 
discoveries in Tanganyika to complete the picture. 
To us, all the development is full of interest and fascination. But, to 


realise the vision and the boldness of political conception that inspired it, we 
must think in terms not of the Africa of to-day, but of the Africa of forty 
and more years ago, and of the outlook of the men with whom Rhodes 
worked and whom he had to enlist to serve his purpose. We must think of 
that quaint Sleepy Hollow, the Cape Town of the ’eighties, and of the Adderley 
Street politicians to whom Mafeking was a veritable Ultima Thule, and all 
beyond permanently irredeemable barbarism. We must think of the business 
men of Kimberley, for whom the world began and ended with the large hole 
they had fossicked out of the veid. We must think of the British statesmen 
who had evacuated the Transvaal, evacuated the Sudan, and were only 
wondering how they could extricate themselves from Egypt and from East 
Africa. The man who, in that environment, and with such instruments to his 
hand, could still think in terms of Cape to Cairo—and not as a mere dreamer, 
but as one whose every action was co-ordinated towards the fulfilment of that 
dream—was no ordinary mortal. 











THE MEN WHO MADE AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD BADEN-POWELL, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., F.R.G.S. | 
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T was in 1896. We had got on to the line of the fox with the Salisbury Hounds 
(Rhodesia), and were having a great gallop, when C. J. Rhodes, who was 
riding near me, suddenly pulled up and called to me to do the same. ‘“ I want 
you,” he said, ‘“ to look at this telegraph line. It’s going to run right through 
from Cape Town to Cairo, and before long a railway will follow it. Now look at 
the posts. In two parts, you see, to screw into each other, each being a carrier’s 
load, and the whole made of iron instead of wood, so as to stand white ants and 
bush fires. Cape Town to Cairo—mind you. Now come on.” 

This was typical of Rhodes; his vision, far-reaching as it was, not overlooking 
small details. He was, with Lugard, Wingate, and others, the connecting link 
towards civilisation with pioneers and explorers, Livingstone and Stanley, 
Baker and Gordon, in Africa from North to South. I have just been reading again 
the fascinating tale of it all in the four volumes of the ‘ Story of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway.” As there set forth, 
the story isa great deal more 
than that of the railway. It 
is the romantic story of East 
Africa as a whole, from Egypt 
to the Cape. The book is one 
which, with its pictures and its 
maps, and its tales of struggle 
and adventure, of pioneering 
and exploring, should be “ on 
top’ in every great school in 
the land. 

General Smuts has recently 
given a very interesting résumé 
of the work of Livingstone 
in the opening up of Central 
South Africa. In comparing 
this achievement with that of 
H. M. Stanley, he said that in 
fame both stood out probably 
above all other African travel- 
lers. In actual geographical 
results the work of Stanley 
ranked first of all African 
discoverers, and, if one felt 
inclined, in justice, to award 
the palm to Livingstone, it was 
because he was the first pioneer 
of African discovery, and be- 


cause he achieved his colossal ~ ¢gcy, RHODES TELLS “B-P."” HIS PLAN FOR A 
results single-handed, with no 


; ‘ ° RAILWAY LINE TO FOLLOW THE TELEGRAPH 
material equipment and, as it 
weve, by sheer moral force. The LINE AND RUN FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO: 
A DRAWING BY LORD BADEN-POWELL. 











expeditions of Stanley, on the 
other hand, were equipped on 
a lavish scale. He thought that, had Stanley gone out with the same 
equipment as Livingstone possessed, he would probably not have achieved 
such results, 

The above italics are mine, since, without wishing in any way to detract from 
Livingstone’s wonderful work, I should like, in common justice to another, to say 
that, had it not been for the generous, though unobtrusive, help of one friend, Living- 
stone could not have accomplished all that he did. That man was William Cotton 
Oswell, who equipped and led the first expedition to explore the River Zonga and 
Lake N’gami, which expedition Livingstone accompanied as a “‘ Tenderfoot ”’ in 
1851. Oswell supplied the means which enabled Livingstone later to join the 
expedition into Sebitoani’s country and to the Zambesi. Then, when Livingstone 
was hampered in his further expeditions by a sick wife and children, Oswell freed 
him by arranging at his own expense for their conveyance to the coast and subse- 
quently to England. Later on, he arranged also for Livingstone to visit England, 

















THE MAN TO WHOM RHODES CONFIDED HIS DREAM OF A CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY: 
LORD BADEN-POWELL—WITH LADY BADEN-POWELL. 


whence he returned with his work recognised, and his outfit more adequately 
equipped and financed for his further work. 

The story of the railway from the Cape to Cairo teems with the lives of 
“strong and silent men,’’ who gladly faced hardships and dangers that Africa 
might live, 
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~The CENTRAL MINING—RAND MINES GROUP ~ 


The Central Mining and Investment Corporation, Ltd. 


(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND). 








CAPITAL > - £3,400,000 


In 425,000 Shares of £8 each. 


DIRECTORATE : 
SIR R. SOTHERN HOLLAND, BART. (Chazyman). 


R. W. FFENNELL. F. R. PHILLIPS, M.C. MAURICE DE VERNEUIL. 
OCTAVE HOMBERG. Lieut:-Col..S. H. POLLEN, C.M.G. Sir EVELYN WALLERS, K.B.E. 
F. HEIM. A. W. ROGERS. JOHN MARTIN 
Summarised Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1928: 
Dr. Cr. 
Capital 3% ats yi ate ..  £3,400,000 Government Securities and Debs ae -+ 43,995,419 
Reserve = a4 se ; ‘ ts 1,900,000 Mining and Industrial holdings .. ie oe 4,254,950 
Sundry Creditors sg : ss a 6,766,812 Sundry Debtors es o ae - ao 236,993 
Final dividend and Balance unappropriated .. 326,728 Loans .. - a : : és asta 2,898,555 
Cash +. ve ° we oe oe ‘ 1,007,023 
£12, 393,540 [12,393,540 


Head Office: 1, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Johannesburg Office : THE CORNER HOUSE. 


RAND MINES, Limited. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA). 


CAPITAL - - £550,000 


In 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, of which 74,005 Shares are in reserve. 











DIRECTORATE : 


A. W. ROGERS (Chairman). F. RALEIGH (Managing Director). 

W. MOSENTHAL. J. MARTIN. FF, G. C.. BE. ROBELLAZ. 
Sir EVELYN WALLERS, K.B.E. I. L. JOURDARN. W. H. A. LAWRENCE. 
Summarised Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1928 :— 

Dr. Cr. 
Capital a ade a ate : -> & §31,490 Property, et ie a ae se oe. £ (95,607 
Reserve es ae ne Me: ce oe 2,303,167 Shares, Debentures and Govt. Stocks .. is 2,738,969 
Sundry Creditors... + a Rar Ap 577,186 Sundry Debtors, etc. 269,695 


Balance unappropriated .. er ; 897,792 Cash ee “ie 1,205,283 


£4,309,644 £4,309,644 





Head Office: THE CORNER HOUSE, JOHANNESBURG. 
London Office: 1, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2. 











The Central Mining—Rand Mines Group includes the following Apart from its South African mining and other holdings, the Group 
Mining Companies :— has important interests in the oil industry. Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd., a 
City Deep, Limited. successful Company holding about 73,230 acres in the Island of Trinidad, 
Consolidated Main Reef Mines & Estate, Limited. B.W.I., is controlled by the Corporation, and has already distributcd in 
Crown Mines, Limited. dividends a total of £2,142,218. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited. this Company produced from its own fields, 431,584 tons of oil and purchased 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited. from other Companies, 449,940 tons. Its refineries now have a capacity 
Geldenhuis Deep, Limited. of 80,000 tons per month, and during the last financial year the throughput 
Glynn’s Lydenburg, Limited. was increased from 649,683 to 927,430 tons. In spite of the low prices 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Limited. obtaining for oil products, the profit improved to £432,840, and the 
Modderfontein East, Limited. dividend was increased from 273% to 30%. 
New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
} Nourse Mines, Limited. The Central Mining and Rand Mines, Ltd., together with Trinidad 
Onverwacht, Platinum, Limited. Leaseholds, hold the controlling interest in the North Venezuelan 
Rose Deep, Limited. Petro'eum Co., Ltd., which is developing a large concession of approx- 
Transvaal Gold Mining Estates, Limited. imately 2,000 sq. miles in the State of Falcon, Venezuela. An extensive 
Village Deep, Limited. programme of geological investigation is being carried out and a number 
Witbank Colliery, Limited. of favourable areas have been located. Geological and drilling operations 
The operations of the Witwatersrand Gold Mines of the Group for are in progress, and this work is shortly to be extended. | 
the year 1929 are summarised as follows: 
Tons Milled <r HF a ee NP 13,184,800 In October, 1928, a subsidiary Company, Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, 
Total output, fine ounces a ate m3 4,229,585 Ltd., was floated with an issued capital of {2,000 000 to acquire 85,600 acres 
Total Working Revenue .. £18,014,330 of the North Venezuelan Petroleum Company’s concession. Drilling is 
Total Working Costs - £13,641,749 actively being carried on and high-grade oil in commercial quantities 
Total Working Profit “ee ae an oe £4,372,581 has already been proved in 11 wells. A railway is to be constructed and 
Revenue per ton milled .. ° os ave 27S. 39d. a pipe line is being laid to the coast. The work is being pushed rapidly 
Working Costs per ton milled ay ans a 20s. 8°3d. ahead in order that the production stage may be reached at the earliest 
Working Profit per ton milled .. = s 6s. 7°6d. date possible. 
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rs the years pass, the memory of occurrences 
which were all-absorbing for a time fades with 
them Thus. we who have lived through the exciting 
period of the transition of 
South Africa from a purely 
pastoral State to a rich 
and prosperous industrial 
unit of the British Empire 
note with astonishment the 
present-day youths’ seem- 
ing want of knowledge ot 
that era. Empire-builders 
there have been at all 
times, and amongst them 
Cecil Rhodes and his associ- 
ates are entitled to claim 


and 


C SOW! BD 


oy SIR OTTO Berl, BT., KRC.MAG. 


on this concession the civilisation of the North 


has since been built up. 


Indeed, there were a number of men in Scuth 


Africa in those days upon whom Cecil Rhodes 
exercised an extraordinary fascination and in- 
fluence, and whom he was able to ‘‘enthuse ”’ 
in the interests ot his Empire schemes. 
Foremost amongst these I would mention 
Dr. Jameson (later Sir Starr Jameson), a 
curiously intense, warm, yet cynical nature, 
who would have given his all for Rhodes, 
and was deeply imbued with the greatness of 
his vision. Thus came about the realisation 
of the great plan for the occupation of 
Mashonaland, the more eastern of the two 
territories under the iron rule ot the king 





products of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 


schemes are afloat for further facilities within those 


two territories. Motor-traction, too, plays an ever- 


increasing part in the way 
of feeders to the railway 
system; but, throughout, 
the idea of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway has been kept in 
sight. Rhodes died in 
1g02, and in 1906 his 
friend Alfred Beit followed 
him; and the testaments 
of these two friends show 
how their minds and 
deeds were devoted to the 
development of Africa and 


their 


justification and acknow- 


ledgment of their success. 
Consider, first, Cecil 


Rhod 


mond-fields of Kimberley 
and working up what, at 


best, 


a small mining venture into 


an it 
most 
geniu 


places with every 





es arriving at the dia- 
SIR OTTO BEIT, BT., K.C.M.G. 
Author ot the article on this page. 
A Director ot the British South 
Africa Company, and of Rhodesia 
Railways ; Senior Member of the 
Rhodes Trustees ; and a Member ot 
the Governing Body of the Imperiai 
College of Science and Technology. 


could only be called 


idustry of the fore- 
importance. Only a 
s could have seen 


of Matabeleland, King Lobengula. 


with military equipment was formed for 
entering the country, and was accompanied 


became that of the first administrator ot 
Mashonaland. We must not dwell too long 


how, very soon, the relations with King 
Lobengula became strained, and how it 
became necessary to occupy Matabeleland 
as well on behalf of the British Crown, and 


Early in 1890 an expedition ot pioneers 
Mr, AL oR. 


Colquhoun, whose _ office 


the happenings in these early days 





SIR ABE BAILEY, BT., K.C.M.G. 
An original co-operator in the African will, left a vast sum of 
Trans-Continental telegraph lines. 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Barkly West, 1902, and Krugersdorp, 
1910-24. Was educated in England, 
and served in the Boer War, for 


the Empire far beyond 
their deaths. Rhodes’s 
great and generous will 
need not be recalled here ; 
whilst Alfred Beit, in a 
striking paragraph of his 


money for the develop- 
ment of railway communi- 
cations in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, and, 
in particular, in connec- 





how, by regulating the pro- 
duction of precious stones, 
for which the demand 
would of necessity always remain a limited one 

though steadily increasing with world prosperity—a 
great development could be brought about; and this 
scheme first brought Rhodes into con- 
tact with Alfred Beit. That was in the 


which he received the King’s and 


The founder of the Beit Memoria 
Fellowship for Medical Research. 


thus bring the whole of these vast territories 
under British rule. Very soon it had become 
clear that an extension of the railway 
from Vryburg, then its northernmost point, 
towards Mafeking and its farther goal would become 
necessary. A survey for this then gigantic scheme 


Queen’s medals and six clasps. ican s —_ 
Recipient of the Union Medal for the as The ¢ ape - to - Cairo 


tion with what is known 
Railway,’ as well as for 
charitable and educational 

purposes in the Rhodesias. 
The trust thereby imposed upon the friends he 
nominated has not proved an easy 


Union of South Africa. 





late ’seventies of last century, and ever 
since, though, naturally, with inter- 
ruptions, progress has remained assured 
for the diamond-mining industry of 
South Africa. A great monopoly was 
created, and, as was but right, its 
originators benefited largely by it. 








one, for the great sums it deals with 
need wise and cautious adminis- 
tration; but the present trustees 
are devoted to their task, and the 
writer is deeply indebted to the 
colleagues who are helping him in 
that work. How far the idea of 
the direct Cape-to-Cairo route will 








THE LATE SIR STARR JAMESON, BT., C.B. 
Formerly Senior Member of the Rhodes Trustees. 


The wealth so accumulated, however, was to a 
great extent used by Cecil Rhodes for his vast Empire 
development 
schemes. His eye 
and mind _ had 
always been on the 
great ‘‘Hinterland”’ 
reaching to the 
north of the Cape 
Colony and_ into 
the vast, and then 
but little - known, 
stretches of Central 
Africa It soon 
apparent 
that other nations 
also had an eye 


became 


on these territories, 
and Rhodes felt 
that there must be 
no delay if the 
Union Jack was to 
float over them 
Rochfort Maguire, 
whom Rhodes had 
met in Kimberley, agreed to go north and obtain 
a concession from King Lobengula. It was a great 
and hazardous undertaking, but entirely successful, 


THE LATE HON. SIR LEWIS 
MICHELL, K.C.M.G. 


An executor of Cecil Rhodes’s will. 





THE FOUNDERS OF RHODESIA: THE RT. HON. CECIL JOHN RHODES 


AND MR. ALFRED BEIT. 


was prepared. This brought into the arena another 
of Rhodes’s staunch friends, the late Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, an associate in a firm of civil engineers in 
London, Sir Douglas Fox and Partners. The cost 
of that railway extension was enormous. Speed 
was the main object, and money had to be found 
rapidly, so Rhodes appealed to his friend Alfred 
Beit, who, in the meantime, had, more than even 
Rhodes himself, interested himself in the develop- 
ment of the gold-fields of the Witwatersrand, in 
the Transvaal. 

Figures of those days mean little now, but the 
backing which Alfred Beit gave to Rhodes made the 
construction of this railway possible and a reality. 
Vast developments have since taken place on the 
system, which has become one of the two main feeders 
for the North, stretching far further than appeared 
possible in those early days, though it never seemed 
unlikely to Rhodes, who, his eye and mind ever going 
ahead of his time, saw that some day his line would 
form part of the great trunk route from south to 
north of the continent of Africa. 

To-day the country north of the Zambesi is 
opening up at a rate which shows the enormous 
benefit of the early and gradual railway develop- 
ment. The two railway lines to the Cape and to 
the east coast at Beira are fully employed with 
the import of the needs and the export of the 





THE LATE SIR CHARLES METCALFE, BT. 
Chief Engineer of the Cape-to-Cairo Route. 


ever be carried through is a matter for the future 
to determine. It may be doubted whether it will 
ever be carried 
out as a con- 
tinuous whole, as 
the Central African 
Lakes offer a 
cheaper and con- 
venient means 
of transport over 
a considerable 
portion of the 
route before the 
line can link on 
to the one com- 
ing south from 
Cairo through the 





Sudan. 
Moreover, to- 
day, railways, 


where they do 

SIR H, BIRCHENOUGH, BT., K.C.MG, not precede a 

President of the British South Africa ‘eSired develop- 

Company. ment, follow the 

opening-up of terri- 

tories, and it seems more likely that outlets will 

be sought to the east and west coasts of Africa 
as facilities are needed. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH iis 


CAPITAL: £875,000 in 1,400,000 shares of 12/6 each. 


Directors: SiR Henry SrrakoscH, G.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director); JosEPH KuITCHIN (Assistant Managing Director) ; P. M. ANDERSON; 
‘Rt. Hon. EARL Buxton, G.C.M.G.; Rt. Hon. SiR RoBERT 3S. HORNE, G.B.E,, K.C., M.P.; JOSEPH TEMPERLEY. 
Principal Officials in Johannesburg: Manager, P. M. ANDERSON;  Assistant-Manager, P. STRAKOSCH ; Assistant-Managet and Secretary, V. J. RONKETTI; 
Consulting Mining Engineer, H. R. Hitt; Consulting Mechanical Engineer, W. J. CRUDDAS, O.B.E. 


Offices: UNION HOUSE, 80, MAIN STREET (P.O. Box 1156), JOHANNESBURG. 
PRINCES HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Accounts. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£& £ £ £ 
Net Profit .. , 352,766 383,990 386,160 428,582 
Reserve Account 347,347 429,328 484,213 630,570 
Dividends per share 4s, 6d. 5s. 5s. 5s. 6d. 
The interests of the Corporation are chiefly centred in mining Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited. The Corporation holds 
undertakings in the Transvaal and Mexico, the more important substantial interests in certain industrial concerns. | 
of the South African interests being in the Modderfontein Deep The Corporation also carries on the business of Merchants, 
Levels, Ltd., Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd., and East Geduld Financial and General Agents, Secretaries and Consulting Engineers, 
Mines, Ltd., and the principal Mexican interest in the San more particularly in connection with mining in all its branches. 
THE 
MODDERFONTEIN DEEP LEVELS 
9 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) LIMITED. 
e ad 
CAPITAL: £500,000 in 2,000,000 shares of 5/- each. 
Directors: P. M. ANDERSON (Chairman), SiR WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. S1R Ropert N. Korvze. 
C.. 1... FREAD. S1R HENRY STRAKOSCH, G.B.E. P, STRAKOSCH. 


Head Office: UNION HOUSE, 80, MAIN STREET (P.O. Box 1125), JOHANNESBURG. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (SECRETARIES). 


London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (LONDON SECRETARIES). 





Property. — 377} Claims on the Farm Modderfontein No. 6, Results. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Eastern Witwatersrand, held under Gold Mining Licence. Tons Milled... .. 524,100 528.200 529.300 530,300 
Ore Reserves. —At 31st December, 192 3,000,000 tons, Working Profit .. .. £782,847 £786,316 £785,158 £773,605 
averaging g.0 dwt. per ton. Dividends per share .. 6s. 9d. 6s. 9d. 6s. 9d. 6s. 9d. 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) Pe cinait 
CAPITAL: £1,460,857 in £1 shares. 
Directors : P. M. ANDERSON (Chairman), C. DAVIEs. StR KoBERT N. KOorze. Cc. 2%. JRBAD. 
V. J. RONKETTI. G. SONN. Stk HENRY STRAKOSCH, G.B.E. 


Head Office: UNION HOUSE, 80, MAIN STREET (P.O. Box 1125), JOHANNESBURG. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (SECRETARIES). 


London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (LONDON SECRETARIES). 


Property.—The Freehold of portion of the Farm Geduld No. 4, a Reewiee. ot BW 4927. 1928. 

: a Ditmas tee ae -C oe . ey eae ons Mille +. . . . 983, 979,060 
Eastern Witwatersrand, on which the Company holds Gold Mining Working Profit .. "| $554,583 £570,275 £551,377 £485,663 
Rights over an area equivalent to 2,481 Claims. Dividends per share .. 7s. 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d, 6s. 9d. 

. Ree oa = , : Note.—The Company has a substantial interest in the Capital of the 

Ore Reserves. — At 3ist December, 1928 — 6,100,000 tons, East Geduld Mines, Ltd., which holds the Mineral Lease of the Eastern 

averaging 6.5 dwt. per ton. portion of the farm Geduld. 














EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH oe 


CAPITAL: £1,000,000 in £1 shares. 


Directors: P. M. ANDERSON (Chairman). SIR ROBERT N. Korze. J. MacG. Love. 
V. J. RONKE?rTI. P. STRAKOSCH. 


Head Office; UNION HOUSE, 80, MAIN STREET (P.O. Box 1125), JOHANNESBURG. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (SECRETARIES). 


London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED (LONDON SECRETARIES). 








Property—2,641 Claims on the Eastern portion of the Farm was 35,646 feet, of which 23,960 feet were on reef. Assay results 
Geduld No. 4, Eastern Witwatersrand, adjoining the mining from sampling indicated that 10,125 feet or 42 per cent. were 
property of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, and held under Se Pe ee a ae ; 
Mineral Lease from the Union’ Government. payable. The ore reserve indicated amounted to a total of 

Operations—The total development footage accomplished since 1,900,000 tons, of an average value of 6.6dwt. calculated over 
the commencement of operations up to the end of March 1929, an assumed stoping width of 56.5 inches. 
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@he Mineral Wealth of South Africa. 




















By WILLIAM INGRAM LYON. 
NX O history of the great movement which is gradu- drawing from all quarters of the world those willing to equal chances. There was disappointment at first, 
a ally shaping itself in the continent of Africa stake their futures in a gamble in which all had for the yellow ground in which diamonds had been 
would be complete without a reference to the found proved shallow, and it was more by 


great mineral wealth which South Africa has 1 at ; erg yt Si rans ag ‘ good fortune than judgment that the underlying 
contributed to the needs of the world, especially 23 MINING MAGNATES. ad ‘ Kimberlite ’’ was tested and its richness and 
is the mineral possibilities of the vast hinter- permanency were exposed. Kimberley throve, 
land which then lay beyond the Limpopo the necessities of the camp proving a 
formed an essential link in the scheme which market for every kind of commodity: the place 
secured Rhodesia for the Empire. Cecil Rhodes, became a consuming centre that enriched the 
through his association with the diamond-fields whole country. Deeper and deeper the blue 
of Kimberley, and, later, with the early dis- ground was dug, until the inevitable collapse 
coveries on the Rand, well knew the stimu- of .retaining walls took place, and the camp 
lating effect mineral development had had on seemed destined to desertion, not because of 
the colonisation of countries, and the general an exhaustion of its mineral wealth, but by 
prosperity which mining had brought in its an inability to extract it, the multitude of 
train. Sanguine as he undoubtedly was, it is individual claims proving an obstacle to con- 
inconceivable that even he could have visualised certed action. Order, however, gradually 
the enormous deposits of copper ore which, emerged from chaos, and amalgamations and 
within the last few years, have been disclosed absorptions were engineered by men who had 
in Northern Rhodesia, and promise within the faith in the future and confidence that a big 
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next ten vears to make Rhodesia one of the z Z Z ‘ . industry could be established if the field could 

foremost copper-producers in the world. Za ees eee aA be brought under one authority. Imagination 

The economic history of South Africa is -SIR R. SOTHERN HOLLAND, BT. * # COLONEL S. B. JOEL, J.P. ~ and the control of large capitals were essentials 

closely bound up with the development of its Chairman, The Central Mining and~: * Chairman, The Johannesburg Con- * that gradually eliminated all but the most 
Investment Corporation, Ltd. 4 solidated Investment Company, Ltd. ~ 
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vast mineral resources, the value of which (to 
date) amounts in round figures to a total of 
£1,500,000,000, to which gold has contributed 
£1,000,000,000 and diamonds 300,000, coal 
and copper being the remaining factors. 
Before the discovery of diamonds in 1869, 
South Africa occupied little space in the eyes 
of the public, for its exports of wool, hides, 
and other agricultural products were too prosaic 
to attract the attention of the adventurous. 
The discovery of precious stones on the banks 
of the Vaal River and the subsequent exposure 
of diamondiferous deposits in Kimberley 
brought about a complete revolution, and the 
inditterence with which South African prospects 


A powerful of the competitors who strove to gain 
control, and there emerged such outstanding 
figures as Cecil Rhodes, ‘‘ Barney ’’ Barnato, 
Alfred. Beit, and J. B. Robinson; while 
Messrs. N. Rothschild and Sons assisted by 
financing many of the deals, including the 
famous De Beers Consolidated Mines, which 
for many years dominated the diamond market, 
and even to-day is the most important partner 
in the diamond syndicate. 

After the initial difficulties had been 
overcome and the mining of the blue ground 
had begun on a really large scale, the success 
led to further discoveries of diamond pipes, 
the most important being that of the famous 
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had hitherto been regarded gave place to eager- MR. HENRY LEWIS. ; _ = inate 4 — > Premier Diamond Mine, in the Transvaal, 
ness to participate in discoveries that gave Chairman, Lewis and Marks, Ltd Chairman, Crown Dismonds ai which gave to the royal regalia the celebrated 


Director of Vereeniging Estates. Ltd. ~ 


promise of a fortune to the industrious and aye Ley! gap meena ae 
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fortunate. Kimberley became a_ lode-stone, 


Cullinan Diamond, one of the largest “‘ stones ” 
ever found. Continued overleaf. 
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General Mining & Finance Corporation, Ltd. 


INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


Authorised Capital - £1,500,000. Issued Capital - £1,264,579. 


IN 1,264,579 SHARES OF £! EACH. 


Directors: Local Board in London: Cc. E. FARQUHARSON, Chief Electrical London Secretary: 
SIR GEORGE ALBU, Bart., LEOPOLD ALBU (Chairman). Sub- Manager. and Mechanical — B. M. IVISON (Acting). 
barman and Managing Director in JACOB FREUDENTHAL. London Office : H. W, CLAYDEN. ae 
South Africa MARTIN LUEBECK. JACOB FREUDENTHAL, Chief Surveyor: Companies’ Secretarial and 
LEOPOLD ALBL F. W. CHAMBERS. Vonaeer G. O. PATERSON. Transfer Department: 
Managing Director in London, : ; aes 4. GREGOR. 
Alternate, C. E. FARQUHARSON.) Managers : F. W. CHAMBERS, Chief Metallurgist : > 
‘ Sh. Mans F. A. G. MAXWELL Johannesburg. 
JACOB FREUDENTHAL, Head Office (Johannesburg) : SUD ADRES. Mais . = ¢ - 
Alternate, ERROLL HAY.) ARTHUR FRENCH, Technical Adviser : Secretary: W. H. HARRIES. 
ARTHUR FRENCH. Manager. ERROLL HAY. H. W. DALTON, London. 


REGISTERED :—December 30th, 1895, in the Transvaal, to carry on the business of a mining and financial company and to acquire the assets and interests of the firm of 
G. and L, Albu, of Johannesburg and London. The Company holds shares in, and is identified with the management of, the following group of mines: 
MEYER & CHARLTON GOLD MINING CO., LTD. -NEW STEYN ESTATE GOLD MINES, LTD. VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LTD. 
WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. WITPORT GOLD AREAS, LTD. 


The Company also holds various mining properties, real estate and leasehold property, and is interested in mining, commercial and financial undertakings in Europe and America. 
HEAD OFFICE: JOHANNESBURG, General Mining Buildings, Main Street. 
LONDON OFFICE: Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. BERLIN OFFICE: 17, Behrenstrasse, W. 8. 
RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTATIVES IN PARIS: Banque de L’Union Parisienne. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


Capital Authorised £4,500,000. Capital Issued £3,950,000. Reserve Fund £1,000,000. 
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S. B. JOEL, ESQ., J.P. (Permanent Chairman.) J. FRIEDLANDER, ESQ. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, | G. IMROTH, ESQ. 
P.C., G.C.S.1. J. B. JOEL, ESQ., J.P. 
DIRECTORS: 2 SIR REGINALD ANDREW BLANKENBERG, |. SIR ROBERT N. KOTZE. 
K.B.E. J. G. LAWN, ESQ., C.B.E. 
RIGHT HON. SIR ARTHUR S. T. GRIFFITH | A. R. STEPHENSON, ESQ. 
BOSCAWEN, P.C. | SIR WILLEM VAN HULSTEYN. 
J. EMRYS EVANS, ESQ., C.M.G. WALTER S. WEBBER, ESO. 





Consulting Engineers: G. H. BEATTY—in South Africa. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E.—in England. 
General Manager in South Africa: J. H. CROSBY. London Manager: W. J. BENSON, C.B.E. 
Johannesburg Secretary: M. N. NICOLSON. London Secretary: THOMAS HONEY. 


Johannesburg Office : Consolidated Building. London Office : 10-11, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
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The increased output which resulted from these 
further discoveries of diamondiferous deposits had 
the effect of reducing the saleaVle price of diamonds 
to an unremunerative level, and the industry to a 
parlous condition. Again, however, the need created 
the leader, and, 
through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. 
S. B. Joel, there 


came into exist- 
ence the famous 
Diamond - Selling 
Syndicate, which, 


by regulating out- 
put in accordance 
with demand, sta- 
bilised the industry 
and created and 
maintained the 
confidence of the 
trade. The bene- 
fits have been so 
evident that to-day 
the Diamond Syn- 
dicate controls the 
world’s output of 
diamonds, the or- 
ganisation proving powerful enough to overcome 
the difficulties occasioned by the disclosure of rich 
alluvial deposits that, between 1926 and _ 1928, 
flooded the market with stones and led to special 
legislation in the Union. The discoveries of 
rich diamondiferous ‘‘ terraces’’ on the seashore 


THE LATE SIR JOSEPH 
ROBINSON, BT. 


A pioneer magnate of the diamond 
industry and the gold industry of 
South Africa. 


output is still in excess of {40,000,000 per annum ; 
and the total output approaches the colossal total of 
£1,000,000,000, a figure which is well-nigh incom- 
prehensible. The discovery of a huge gold-containing 
formation, naturally attracted the attention of those 
who had piloted the diamond intustry to success, 
and the majority of the groups which now control 
the gold-mining industry are the representatives 
of the diamond magnates who, in its time of need, 
saved Kimberley from extinction. The leading 
group, which still controls the largest proportion of 
the gold-mining companies on the Rand, is the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, which emerged 
from the firm of Messrs. Wernher Beit and Co., while 
the Barnato interests are represented by the Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment Co., and those of Cecil 
Rhodes and his associates by the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa. The Anglo-American Cor- 
poration, through its inter-allied holdings with Con- 
solidated Mines Selection and Rand Selection Trust, 
may be said to be associated with the diamond acti- 
vities of Messrs. Dunkels and Co., a famous Hatton 
Garden firm, among the first to recognise the import- 
ance of the Eastern section of the field, on which the 
most valuable of the mines are situated. Messrs. 
G. and L. Albu were prominent in Kimberley, and 
formed the General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
controlling several promising properties on the Rand ; 
while the only important newcomer in the field is 
the Union Corporation, controlling those famous 
mines, Geduld and Modder Deep, and the promising 

subsidiary, East Geduld. 
As the technicalities of mining and metallurgy 
would not interest the 
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in Namaqualand have been minimised in _ their 
economic effects by the taking-over of the terri- 
tory by the Government of South Africa as a 
State diggings, the diamonds found (amounting to 
about £8,000,000) being marketed through the Dia- 
mond Syndicate. The total value of the officially 
recorded diamonds discovered up to the present in 
the Union amounts to {£292,000,000, a considerable 
portion of which is represented by sums spent locally 
on commodities, wages, and the manifold needs of 
a prosperous industry giving employment to a con- 
siderable number of white and native employees. 
The présence of gold in Africa was known to the 
Ancients : it is mentioned in nearly all the old writings, 
and the sources were probably the beds of streams 
and detrital accumulations. Reef- mining com- 
menced in the Transvaal in 1870, on the discovery 
of gold-carrying quartz in the Pietersburg district, 
which was followed by disclosures in the Lydenburg 
and Pilgrims Rest districts, and also at Barberton, 
the importance of which faded to insignificance 
when the Witwatersrand gold-fields were discovered 
in 1884, to prove to be the most consistent gold- 
carrying formation so far found. Although it is 
approaching half a century since the first ounce of 
the precious metal was produced, the value of the 





GOLD IN SOUTH AFRICA: THE ROBINSON DEEP MINE, JOHANNESBURG. 
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average reader, it must be 
sufficient to say that the 
gold is found in a pebble 
formation bound together 
by a siliceous cement con- 
taining iron pyrites. Like 
Kimberley, the Rand had 
its early troubles. Near 
the surface the formation 
had become oxidised, and 
the recovery of the gold- 
contents of the ore pre- 
sented no great technical 
difficulties. With depth, 
however, the presence of 
pyrites proved a problem until the cyanide was 
found to dissolve the gold, the metal afterwards 
being precipitated from the cyanide solution by 
means of zinc. In the early days of the Rand, 
the ore was crushed into powder by means of 
stamp. batteries, in 





have taken the place of the expensive batteries. The 
rock, as it is hoisted from the mine, is fed into rock- 
crushers, which break it into cubes. These then 
pass to the tube mills, from which they flow into 
vats, where they are mixed with cyanide solution 
This, after dis- 
solving the gold 
contents, is allowed 
to flow over zinc 
shavings, as well as 
being mixed with 
zinc powder, which 
results in the metal 
being precipitated 
and recovered. The 
formation has been 
likened to a saucer, 
whose upper lip 
constitutes the cen- 
tral section of the 
Rand, which ex- 
tends fora distance 
of approximately 





THE LATE MR. HERMANN 


: 3 ECKSTEIN. 
thirty miles. On A pioneer magnate of the Rand 
either end there is gold industry. 


a break in the con- 
tour, the western and eastern sides sweeping more or 
less sharply to the south. The main reef series in 
the central section is made up of three reefs, which, 
however, become narrowed to one reef in the eastern 
side, and to two on the western. There are several 
other reefs, overlying the main reef series, which 
contain more or less gold, but they are less consistent 
than the main reef series, although, in many instances, 
they provide a considerable tonnage of low-grade ore. 
Within the last few years the exhaustion of the 
ore bodies has. drawn attention to the possibilities of 
a series of stringers found_on certain properties above 
the main reef series in the eastern section of the field. 
These sometimes give extraordinarily high values, but 
are very thin, the width not exceeding a few inches. 
Owing to the mass-production methods in vogue on 
the Rand, many companies are handling ore on which 
the profit is only a few shillings per ton. The work 
in the mines is carried on by natives, the white miners 
being overseers. The rate of pay for white employees 
is good, the average rate being {1 per day; while 
natives, who are housed and fed on the properties, 
receive 2s. 3d. per day. Contrary to what is generally 
supposed, the gold-contents of the main reef series, 
while fairly constant over a wide area, is distributed 
in zones, which appear to become more widely separ- 
ated as they recede from the outcrop or surface. There 
is as yet no indication of the exhaustion of the field, 





effect, heavy weights 
which were raised and 
then dropped on the 
rock, which gradually 
became broken into 
fragments, the fine 
particles being removed 
from the stamp boxes 
by a flow of water. 
To facilitate the work, 
there were introduced 
tube mills, which are 
cylindrical drums, re- 
volving at speed, into 
which the particles are 
loaded and are ground against the sides by the 
centrifugal action of steel balls and hard rock. The 
finer the particles, the better the extraction obtained. 

In recent years, greater reliance has been placed 
on tube mills, and in all modern installations these 
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which contains the deepest shafts in the world, the 
well-known Turf shaft of the Village Deep having 
attained a depth of 7380 feet. It appears, therefore, 
that the end of the famous gold-tield will come by 
limitations of mining, rather than exhaustion. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TOWNSHIPS, MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 





Head Office : Clewer House, Simmonds Street, Johannesburg. 


CAPITAL Authorised and Issued - - =< ~« 


£988,053 


In 1,976,106 Shares of 10 - each. 


DIRECTORATE : 


Sir ABE BATLEY, Barrt., K.C M.G. 
(Chairman 

R. T. FORD : 

J. EMRYS EVANS, C.M.G 

E. M. HIND 

B. SOUTHWELI 

W. J. GAU 

A. A. BARKER 


The Accounts at 31st December, 10928, reflect the total value of Assets at £1,882,223: 


below the present-day market value. 


ALTERNATE .. W. 


NELSON 


Sir WILLEM VAN HULSTEYN., Kt. 
A. AIKEN 


G. B.. PASCOE. 
H. L.. L. FELTHAM. 


this figure is, however, considerably 


The Corporation owns the following townships in Johannesburg and Pretoria, 7.e., Jeppestown, Belgravia, Jeppestown South, 
Malvern, Fordsburg, Bellevue, half interest in Bellevue East, North Doornfontein, Auckland Park, Rossmore, Kew, Ferndale 
and Morningside in Johannesburg; and Waterkloof in Pretoria, also numerous erven in Muckleneuk, Brooklyn, Sunnyside, 


Arcadia and in Pretoria itself. 


Farm Property Account.—At 31st December, 1928, the Company held 122 farms in freehold and 114 farms over which the 


mineral rights are held, all situated within the Union of South Africa. 


Northern, and 21,741 in Southern, Rhodesia. 


Resides this the Company holds 486,710 acres in 


Houses anp Buitpines stand at £112,480, and principally consist of a number of houses built by the Company at Waterkloof 
and Johannesburg, and a large block of shops and flats in Pretoria. 


Bonvs anp Loans total £266,705. 


SHARE 
below the market price. 


INVESTMENTS are entered at cost or market quotations, whichever is the lower, and at £601,488 are considerably 


The Company is also interested in, and acts as Secretaries to, the following amongst others : 


SOUTH AFRICAN COAL ESTATES (WITBANK), LTD. 

This Company possesses three large and well-equipped pits in 
the Witbank area. Two of these pits (the Landau and Navigation 
pits) are at present being worked, and they are between them 
capable of producing a monthly output of 105,000 tons. The 
Bailey pit is available at any time (development being sufficiently 
advanced) to yield a large output if required. 

The nominal capital of this Company is {1,000,000 (issued 
£925,963). 

The Garden Township of Clewer, situated in the Witbank 
district, is owned by the South African Coal Estates, Limited. 

The Accounts for the year ended June 30, 1928, showed a 
working profit of £68,248 10s. rod. carried to Appropriation 
Account, which, together with £40,327 16s. 11d. from the previous 
year, gave a total of £108,576 7s. gd. From this total Dividends 
(Nos. ro and 11 of 5 per cent. and 2} per cent. respectively, were 
paid), absorbing £69,447 4s. 6d., Sundry Taxation, £5,696 os. 8d., 
and Sundry Depreciation, {20,631 4s. 5d., leaving £12,801 18s. 2d. 
carried to the Balance Sheet. 


LEEUWPOORT TIN MINES, LIMITED. 

The issued capital of this Company is £200,000 in 5s. shares, 
all issued. 

Property consists of the freehold of Farm Leeuwpoort No. 1336, 
district Waterberg—3,962 morgen 255 square roods. 

Freehold of portion Rietfontein No. 1335, district Waterberg-— 
3,948 morgen 358 square roods. 

Mineral Rights over remaining portion of Rietfontein No. 1335, 
in extent, 1,099 morgen 84 square roods. 


McCREEDY TINS (SWAZILAND), LIMITED. 


The Capital of this Company is £50,000, the property right 
consisting of certain mineral concessions in Swaziland. The 
property is an alluvial one, and concentrates of an average assay 
of 70 per cent. are produced to the extent of approximately 
seventy tons per annum. 


WEST END DIAMONDS, LIMITED. 


The capital of this Company is £100,000, all issued, and the 
Company owns the discovery rights in a proclaimed diamond 
mine in the Postmasburg district of the Cape Colony. The 
property is at present being actively worked. Satisfactory monthly 
profits are being made. 


PHOENIX DIAMONDS, LIMITED. 

The issued capital of this Company is £49,768. It owns a 
diamond mine at Theron Siding, O.F.S., which is completely 
equipped with up-to-date machinery. About 3,000 loads a week 
are treated, and stones of very good quality and size are found. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ALKALI, LIMITED. 

The issued capital of this Company is £42,126. 
a debenture issue of {80,000 at 8 per cent. 

The Company is the holder of a lease of the farm Zoutpan 
No. 467, district Pretoria, which runs for twenty-eight years from 
Igth July, 1922. Carbonate of Soda of excellent quality is 
being produced by the Company, and it is anticipated that at a 
later date Caustic Soda will also be produced on a profitable scale. 


There is also 


SHERWOOD STARR GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
This Company owns 164 claims in Rhodesia. Its issued capital 
is £100,000 in 5s. shares. It commenced crushing in March, 1924, 
and declared its first dividend of 25 per cent. in the following 
December. 
Regular and steadily improving profits are being earned, 
results for the last 6 months being as follows :— 


Tons Crushed Recovery Profit 
Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1929 .. 15,000 £26,837 £9,569 
October, 1929 4,800 £9,640 £3,767 
November, 1929 4,200 £9,523 £3,755 
December, 1929 4,400 £9,880 £4,015 
January, 1930 4,800 


£11,184 


£5,631 
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INERAL wealth has been the magnet which 

has drawn the iron rails northwards from 

the Cape towards Cairo. First of all, the diamonds 

of Kimberley ; next, the gold of the Rand ; then, the 

auriferous belts of Matabeleland and Mashonaland ; 

and, afterwards, the great base-metal fields of Northern 

Rhodesia and the Katanga Province of the Congo 

Belge have been the lodestones which have attracted 

the twin ribbons of steel northwards and ever further 
northwards. 


TRANS-ZAMBESIA TO THE CONGO. 


In 1906 the northern extension system of the 
Rhodesia Railways reached Broken Hill. After the 
Zambesi had been bridged within the spray-belt 
of the Victoria Falls, the line was 
pushed northwards across the 
Kafue, and then onwards to the 
zinc-lead kopjes discovered by 
T. G. Davey a few years before, 
and named Rhodesia Broken Hill, 
because of the similarity of the 
deposits to those of the Broken 
Hill of New South Wales. There — 
the line halted for some years. It & 
was almost as if its energies had F&F 
been expended; as though the rails} 
lacked the force and_ volition=, 
“hich would carry them on still? 
further, to Bwana M’Kubwa, and ® 
to the great copper-belt of the 
Katanga. 

Broken Hill became a busy hive 
of Central African activity in 1907. 
Furnaces lit up the Central African 
sky and threw vivid glares of light 
over the bushlands. Further north, 
““Bwana’’ was being prospected, 
and Mr. Frecheville’s expedition was 
reporting on Katanga. But Broken 
Hill had a_ short-lived period of 
activity, and, when operations ceased 
there, a period of comparative inaction 
spread over South ‘entral Africa, and 
all railway progress was impeded. 
SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS’S GREAT WORK 
IN AFRICA. 

There was, however, at that time one whose faith 
in the mineral belts was unwavering, and whose 
courage was indomitable—Sir Robert Williams. 
Cecil John Rhodes conceived the idea of a Cape- 
Cairo main trunk route through Africa, but it was 
Robert Williams who really carried the project 
through to the Congo, and gave the undertaking 
an impetus to stretch northwards beyond the Wankie 
Colliery and that wonder sight of 
the world, the Victoria Falls. Robert 
Williams—then a young engineer— 
had worked with Rhodes at Kimber- 
ley, and it was mainly due to his 
energy and foresight that the Kan- 
sanshi Mine and, later on, the copper- 
belt of Katanga were discovered, or, 
rather, re-located—they had been 
worked by the natives for many 
years—in 1899. 

When the George Grey and Hol- 
land expeditions set out to explore 
Katanga thirty vears ago, the near- 
est railway was at Bulawayo, a thou- 
sand miles to the south. All trans- 
port was by oxen, and for over 
300 miles by native carriers only, on 
account of the tsetse fly. The mines 
were located. Paths were cut through 
the forest; rivers were bridged. 
Friendly relations (which have been 
undisturbed by violence or disorder) 
were established with natives who 
had hitherto known no white men. 
Prospecting, development, assay, 
and experimental work were carried 
through on the mines. At Kansanshi, 
2000 tons of copper were produced, 
and gold worth more than £120,000 


has been recovered at Ruwe. These AT THE WANKIE COAL-FIELDS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA: A PART OF THE PLANT 


mineral developments in the heart of 

South Central Africa provided the 

motive for carrying the line northwards, but to 

the west of the route as originally contemplated. 
Maps of Northern Rhodesia, officially issued by 

the Chartered Company for many years, showed 















SIR EDMUND DAVIS. 
Sir Edmund is a Director of the British 
South Africa Company and of the 
South-West Africa Company, and is the 
moving spirit (with Mr. Chester Beatty) 
in the rapid development of the great 
copper-fields of Northern Rhodesia. 


By OWEN LETCHER, F.R.G.S. 


a projected line extending from Broken Hill north- 
eastwards to the south end of Lake Tanganyika. 
The finding of numerous deposits of copper in the 
Congo-Zambesi watershed deviated the railway line 
more truly northwards and westwards to serve the 
mineral belt, but, in order to obtain an accurate 
picture of Central African development, and of the 
personalities who have been responsible for the 
opening up of the interior, it should be _ fully 
appreciated that it was due to Sir Robert Williams’s 
energy and faith in the copper-fields of the far 
north that the line was carried on beyond Broken 
Hill. 

In the latter portion of the first decade of the 
present century, Sir Robert applied all his talent, 
resources, and ener- 
gies towards carry- 
ing the Rhodesian 
Railways up to the 
Congo border. He 
encountered im- 
mense difficulties, 
but, after protracted 
negotiations, he se- 
cured from the 
Chartered Company 
the right to con- 
struct the railway 
from Broken Hill to 
the Katanga fron- 
tier; and he formed 
a Belgian company 
to carry the line 
forward, first to the 
Star Mine, and then, 
following the copper- 
belt, to Bukama, 
with a western line 
to the Portuguese 
frontier, connecting 
there with the rail- 
way from Lobito 
Bay. He further 
solidified this co- 
operation by the 
master-stroke of an 
agreement under which all the profits 
from these inter-connecting lines were 
to be pooled and divided pro rata, in order that 
the interest of each railway and country should be 
the interest of all. 

The Benguela Railway, which was completed 
to Luao, on the Congo-Angolan border, in August 
1928, was officially opened by the Portuguese Minister 
for the Colonies on June 10, 1929, and will link-up at 
Tschilongo with the main line from Cape Town to 





AT NO. 1 COLLIERY. 


the Lower Congo early in 1931. This railway will 
not only open up those countries, but, linked with 
the Rhodesian and the Beira and Mashonaland Rail- 
ways, will provide a new highway across Central 





SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS, BT. 
Sir Robert financed the last section of 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railway through 
British territory to the Southern Congo 
frontier, and completed the Benguela 
Railway. He is a Director of the Benguela 
Railway, and Vice-President of the Union and it has only been within the 
Miniére du Haut Katanga. He was an 

active colleague of Cecil Rhodes. 
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Africa from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean—from 
Lobito Bay to Beira, via Katanga and Bulawayo. 
The effect of this railway on the development of 
Central Africa cannot be less than that of the 
Canadian Pacific on the development of Canada, 
or the Trans-Andine Railway on South America. 
In the carrying out of this great undertaking, 
Sir Robert Williams has proved himself a worthy 
successor to Cecil Rhodes in the development of 
Central Africa. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA’S MINERAL WEALTH. 


Northern Rhodesia’s mineral development has 
lagged behind that of Katanga, but the discoveries 
that have been made on the British side of the 
water-shed during the past few 
years have been so important that, 
in the opinion of many competent 
mining engineers, the output of 
the copper-mines in Northern 
Rhodesia will eventually overtake 
that of the Katanga. Although 
the Kansanshi deposit was found 
4 in 1899, and the Bwana M’Kubwa 
"and Roan Antelope deposits were 
™ located a few years later, it was 
HM not until 1922 that any real effort 
"} was made to force the development 
J of the Northern Rhodesian copper- 
belt. 

In Northern Rhodesia it was 
assumed that the ore bodies would 
display the same characteristics as 
in the Congo, and that the ore 
above water-level was representa- 
tive of the ore body as a whole. 
Surface showings in Northern 
Rhodesia did not appear to warrant 
the expenditure involved in sinking 
below water-level. The first few 
drill-holes put down in the N’Kana 
Concession unfortunately indicated 
low values of mixed ‘‘oxide-sulphide”’ 
ores below the present water-level, 


last two or three years that the 
true value of these deposits has 
been realised. 

The work carried out on this mineral belt during 
the past few years has demonstrated beyond all possi- 
bilities of doubt that, in the N’Kana Concession, 
Northern Rhodesia contains one of the greatest store- 
houses of mineral wealth in the world, and develop- 
ment and equipment programmes, involving the ex- 
penditure of many millions of pounds and the eventual 
output of as much as 350,000 tons per annum of 
copper, are in progress there. The 
Roan Antelope Mine, with Roan Ex- 
tension and Muliashi, will, in all proba- 
bility, eventually be found to contain no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty million 
tons of ore, and total tonnage may be 
as high as four hundred million. At 
the N’Kana Mine there is presumptive 
evidence to support the view that this is 
another property containing no less than 
two hundred million tons of copper ore. 

Mufulira, Chambishi, N’Changa and 
the other discoveries in the N’Kana 
and Rhodesian Congo Border Con- 
cession will each become large ton- 
nage mines, and it is by no means 
beyond the bounds of reason to esti- 
mate that, within the area of the 
Northern Rhodesia copper-fields at 
present under attack, there are no 
fewer than a thousand million tons 
of copper-ore which will eventually 
be worked at a profit. Even this 
enormous total may be greatly ex- 
ceeded by other discoveries outside the 
areas at present under exploration. 
Such are the mineralised watersheds— 
the great Industrial Milestones—of the 
Cape-to-Cairo route in South Central 
Africa. It is these fields, worked by 
the natives and the Arabs so many 
years ago, which, under the aegis of 
the white man and his modern 
methods and machinery, are proving one of the richest 
of the world’s possessions, and are helping to speed 
the railway from the south on to its final goal in 
the extreme north of the African Continent. 
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The whole of the assets of the Exploring Land and Minerals Company have been acquired, 
being 1,670,389 acres, and fifty-three stands. 
valued at an average of £3 7s. 6d. per head at June 30, 1929. 


MINING CLAIMS, The Company holds 1,343 mining claims, from which 47,190 tons were treated, with a gross recovery value 


Secretaries and Consulting Engineers in 
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of £68,174, during the year ended June 30, 1929. 

The net profit for the year ended June 30, 1929, amounted to .. .. 6 - 
Add beldau carried forward rene tole rie ‘ oT : . = = ok 5 9 INVES™AENTS 
| Less :-— £106,308 10 3 Share investments at cost or under stood on the Company’s 
| Dividend of 5 per cent., being dividend in ~~" of the books at the 30th June, 1929, at £199,955. The market value 
year ended 30th June, 1928 s 02 oe of oF £32,500 0 0 of certain of these investments at that date was £377,609, which, 
| Transferred to Reserve Account 11,581 12 11 added to those for which there was no quotation, but valued by 
oy arama anna with increase of capital written off pip | wa ; the Board at {29,231, gives a total valuation of the Company’s 
| > Sage A a Frc ae 48,995 8 1 investments at the 30th June, 1929, of £406,841—a surplus of 
| Leaving a Credit Balance of “£57,313 2 2 £206,886. | 
| The Company acts ‘as Secretaries in London, and Local Anglo-American Rhodesian Exploration Company, Ltd. 
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‘into the chasm, and you stand in the midst of it. 
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OWARDS the smoke! Towards the thunder! You hasten down the steps. 
Smoke, from out of one place extending up to the clouds, draws you on, 


” 


while the magic of the thunder entices you. ‘‘ Mosi-oa-tunya “the smoke 
that thunders’’—such is the name given by the natives to the Zambesi Falls. 
You draw nearer and reach the river; just here it is wide and stretches out like 
a lake. Now you stand in front of 
the smoke. It envelops the plain 
in front of you; it sprays over 
you ; it thunders! But the flowing 
stream is delightful; islands, : 
thick with tropical bush, renew 
their verdant colouring from the 
spray of steam; palms, ever 
watered, grow within their fast- 
nesses, and the elastic, bristly 
papyrus plant about the banks. 
Black hands row you across to 
the other side of the river; the 
water flows slowly past, unfet- 
tered; daring as in play swirls 
the water, delightful in its hurry. 
This element in its wide bed 
knows nothing of the passion 
which awaits it in a few moments. 
In the middle of the stream the 
canoe runs alongside a_ small 
island of primeval forest, and 
you go ashore, following the 
smoke and thunder as you force 
your way through the thorny 
bushes, just as Livingstone, the 
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“MOSI-OA-TUNYA” (“THE SMOKE THAT THUNDERS’”’). 


By EMIL LUDWIG, in “His Journey fo Africa.” * 



























with palms. The further in, the more wildly seem the vapour and water 
to mix; the outlines of both vanish in the mist. In the far distance 
is a white cloud of steam, writhing and twisting, forming different shapes 
within itself. 

The light is right behind you; rainbows, doubled and round, appear from 
the abyss. Down below in the 
mist they bend themselves through 
the foam, while overhead soars 
aloft the varicoloured circle 
high over the sphere. The 
outermost bow—the weaker one 
—sometimes disappears in foam. 
Yet where it shimmers it gives 
colour to the Falls. There is a 
narrow green stripe; next to it 
a still narrower one of orange ; 
then there is one shot with 
blue. 

Does it not seem as though 
the chasm, encircled with thun- 
der, gives by these seven colours 
a sign that all is only a 
phantom? Are they not ani- 
mated ribbons from the tissues 
of the goddesses? Once again, 
before it disappears, the magic 
of the stars descends upon the 
element; now the whole wildly 
tossing surface gleams rosily ; 
now it shimmers in the colours 
of apple-blossom. And the rising 





first white man to tread this 
island, did over seventy years 
ago. The forest brightens and 
you emerge. Rocks rear them- 
selves above an abyss, dangerous 
and wet. There is no railing to sneer at here; you tread forward as far as 
you dare and see with your own eyes how smoke and thunder have~ deceived 
you; you are now standing in the midst of them. The river is at your feet, 
terrified, yet, still flowing away between the rocks, strives at the abyss, arrives 
trembling, rushing onwards, ready for punishment. Now it must leave the 
rocks, unconscious, tumbling downwards, spraying foam in a wide arc; smoke 
and thunder. As far as the eye can see, on both sides the element falls 
The cleft is narrow, 
and seems all the more deep; the spray rises from out the abyss thrice 
as high as the waterfalls, and drifts over you, drenching the forest on 
the side where the rocks are. The steam gives it an uncertain contour ; 
enveloped in vapour and with watery eyes you see it fill up the cleft, while 
downwards spray and foam cut off from the view the place where the terrified 
element finds its way out, feeling, as it does, being hurled suddenly with 
all its might from its delight into the depths. It seems as though it 
cannot escape. 

Light falls upon your back from the little clouds; the round rim of a 
rainbow appears on the steep and watery rock that faces you opposite. 
Prometheus stood on this crag above the chasm, in between the falling waters 
and the ruggedness of the rocks, ready for a mighty deed which he read in 
the white spray and heard in steaming thunder; he glanced aloft and felt as 
if reanimated: the being in the midst of a circular rainbow. 

In the morning you come from the other side and go towards the Falls. 
Deep as it is, deeper than a hundred metres, yet infinitely narrow, an abyss 
yawns to your right, and below rushes the torrent, confined, where ‘above it 
flowed in all the splendour of light and width. Across it rises the wonderful 
arc of the loftiest bridge in the world, on which, from time to time, the 
spray from the Falls catches a train—just as Rhodes dreamed. 

Once more you go upwards to steam and thunder; you walk through a 
forest of rain that is for ever blooming; above you hang fresh verdant lianas, 
gleaming laurels, and upward-striving palms. From this denseness you come 
out on to wet grass, hanging over the chasm; again you stand in the midst 
of the thunder. The clouds pile up over you unceasingly ; this time, though, 
no rocky wall faces you; you are standing opposite the Falls! The first 
traces of warmth rise up from out the slumbers of the night; circling cloudy 
spray whirls out of the abyss, emerging as spray, drawing the morning breeze 
to itself. And behind this cloud, spreading on high, surrounded by steam and 
seen as though through a veil, the water roars downwards, just as it did ten 
thousand years ago. 

That is the vaporous chaos in the morning. By midday the conflict takes 
on a new magnificence. You proceed onward through the forest of rain; 
yet wherever you go you are haunted, pursued by a phantom; always 
you stand in the middle of a circular rainbow—-does tragedy send you 
such a simile? You proceed onwards. Two islands’ lie ahead. They 
divide the waterfalls twice with narrow rocks, -while in the centre the 
cascade dashes over. 

In the evening you go to the narrow side of the great gorge; here the 
earth is as if suddenly split asunder, and the imagery of a conflict recedes. It 
is as if the Earth Spirit—the gnome—seeks to reveal his destroying might to 
your gaze. You look along through all the mighty length of the narrow gorge ; 
from the one side stream down the cascades with a booming noise, dashing into 
fragments ; they turn into spray and rise again. On the other side the black 
rocks look down, wet and inexorably smooth. On their surface grows the 
forest on a narrow strip of earth, came with laurels and luxuriant 


* Translated by courteous permission of the Author. 


A CREATOR OF “ THE SMOKE THAT THUNDERS”: 
OF THE BOILING POT, JUST BEYOND THE RAILWAY BRIDGE (THE HIGHEST IN THE WORLD). 
Photograph by the Aircraft Operating Company. 


vapour, formerly anger dissipated 
in spray, is nothing more than 
a veil of rosy red. 

That is the spectacle of the 
gods at eventide. 

The light fails; it is nightfall. The thunder appears to increase and 
become wilder ; once again chaos breaks. forth. 


THE MARVELS OF RHODESIA. 
By COLONEL MARSHAL HOLE, C.MG. 


ROM many points of view, Southern Rhodesia is a country of outstanding 
interest. While its past is enveloped in surmise and mystery, its recent 
history is crowded with dramatic incidents and deeds of heroism. Its wild fauna 
is surpassed by few other British colonies, and it contains both human monuments 
and natural and physical features of such surprising fascination that they must be 
seen to be appreciated. Most of them are now, by means of excellent railway and 
motor services, easily reached by the tourist who has a few weeks at his disposal. 
Within one and a-half hours by motor from Bulawayo are the Matopo Hills, 
in the heart of which, on the summit of an immense dome of granite, is the lonely 
tomb of Cecil Rhodes. Days might be spent in exploring the rugged fastnesses 
which extend round this spot for upwards of thirty miles, but even a hasty visit 
will reveal the unique grandeur of the scenery, where Nature is to be seen in her 
most riotous and fantastic mood. Ponderous boulders of every conceivable shape 
are perched in freakish positions which seem to defy the laws of gravity ; and 
gloomy caverns abound, some of them treated with superstitious reverence by the 
natives, who believe them to be haunted by the ghosts of their ancestors. 

From Bulawayo a journey of twelve hours brings visitors to the Victoria Falls, 
no «dequate description of which can be compressed into a short article. The 
whole volume of the Zambesi River, here about a mile wide, plunges into a fissure 
more than 400 feet deep, carved by the erosion of centuries from the basalt cliffs. The 
Falls are an impressive spectacle at all seasons. Towards the end of the rains, when 
the river is full, their aspect is overpowering, but the panorama is, to some extent, 
obscured by the huge columns of vapour which rise incessantly from the chasm, and 
to which the Falls owe their native name, ‘‘ Mosi-oa-tunya ”’ : “ the smoke that thun- 
ders.’’ In the dry season, from May to October, they can be seen to better advantage. 

Returning to Bulawayo, the tourist may make his next objective the ruins 
of Zimbabwe, for which purpose he will proceed by the branch line to the small 
town of Fort Victoria. Of the many ancient stone structures scattered over 
Rhodesia, Zimbabwe is the most extensive. It consists of a great elliptical wall 
enclosing altars, towers, and other relics of some old-time worship, all constructed 
of shaped granite blocks fitted together without mortar. Hard by, on the adjacent 
hills, is a line of elaborate stone fortifications. The age of these and other ruins 
in Rhodesia has been the subject of endless speculation, and is still uncertain. 

The tourist should not fail to visit the caves of Sinoia, easily reached by rail 
from Salisbury in a few hours. They consist of a series of tunnels and underground 
lakes excavated in the limestone formation by the action of water. In one case, 
there is an easy approach by a narrow descending passage which suddenly opens 
into a subterranean pool, lit from above, whose water is of unfathomable depth, 
and of such a vivid and indescribable blueness as to rival the celebrated grotto 
of Capri. There are other caves, more difficult of access, which were used in the 
past by the local natives as refuges from the raids of their persecutors, the Matabele, 
and when Rhodesia was first occupied they still contained stores of grain and 
firewood in readiness for such an emergency. 

Such are a few of the marvels of Rhodesia, and all may be visited without 
effort or undue expense. The pleasure of a tour through this attractive colony 
is much enhanced by the delightful climate, which, at an altitude of 3000 to 4500 
feet, is never oppressive. The dry season is the most favourable for getting about, 
but those who can prolong their visit till after the rains have begun will be rewarded 
by seeing the country clothed in its summer vegetation, and looking its best. 


THE VICTORIA FALLS—AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH 
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ABOUT VEREENIGING — _ THE ‘SHEFFIELD OF SOUTH ‘AFRICA. 








Magnificent Position and Prospects of the Great 
Enterprise on the Banks of the Vaal—The future 
Sheffield of the Union—The Various Assets of 
Vereeniging Estates—-Coal, Iron, and Steel, Brick 
and Tile Works, Grain and Plantations, Agriculture 
and Pleasure Resort. 


. where Peace was signed 
between Briton and Boer in 1902—-may 
be described with 
accuracy as_ the 
Sheffield of South 
Africa. Situated 
some forty miles 
south of Johannes- 
burg, it possesses 
exceptional advant- 
ages as an industrial 
centre, largely on 
account of the 
combination there of 
water with coal. " = 
pic c THE LATE SENATOR THE 
The coal deposits Hon. SamvEL MARKS, 
have been developed Co-founder (with the late Mr. 
with considerable Isaac Lewis) of Vereeniging 
success by the Rahat. 
Vereeniging Estates, Ltd., an enterprising 
organisation whose activities have prac- 
tically revolutionised the erstwhile Sleepy 
Hollow whose chief claim to fame was its 
association with an historic treaty. 

The Company owns an estate of some 
48,521 acres along the north side of the 
most important river in the Transvaal— 
the Vaal—and 81,983 acres along the 
south side, in the Orange Free State. 
The Company, therefore, enjoys the 
advantage of water transport, together with 
unequalled railway facilities. The output of the 
collieries is enormous, which is not surprising 
when it is borne in mind that the coal formation 
















INDUSTRY AT VEREENIGING: A VIEW OF THE BRICK, TILE, AND POTTERY 


WORKS. 


extends over an area of no less than 151 square 
miles. Experts estimate that the proved coal- 
bearing areas are capable of yielding at the rate 
of 1000 tons of coal per day for a period of a 
thousand years. 


VEREENIGING AS AN INLAND PLEASURE RESORT: 


Coal, however, is not the only product for 
which Vereeniging is noted. Iron and steel works, 
brick and’ tile, flour-milling, and electric-power 
works have been established successfully, and 
their activities all combine to make Vereeniging 
a veritable hive of industry. The expansion 
of the iron and steel works led to a great increase 
in traffic with the centre, the tonnage handled 
within a space of twelve months increasing by 
more than 100,000 tons. The Government, 
appreciating the enterprise of the Vereeniging 
Estates organisation, gave a tremendous fillip to 
production by giving the Union Steel Corporation 
a contract to supply the Union Government and 
railways for a period of sixteen years with the 
whole of their requirements in products which the 
Corporation were able to manufacture. The 
chief products are rails, squares, rounds, flats, 
angles and tees, grizzley and tube mill bars of 
carbon steel, shoes and dies for stamp mills, and 


high-grade steel castings. It is worth recalling 
that a splendid insight into the important work 
that is being performed at Vereeniging was pro- 
vided at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 


THE HOTEL. 


in 1923, at a cost of £1,320,000, to increase the 
Witwatersrand water supply. It holds back the 
Vaal River for forty-two miles and forms a 
reservoir for 13,633 million gallons. A direct rail- 
way line runs between this point and Johannesburg. 

‘Few industrial centres can be described as 
picturesque in appearance, but Vereeniging cer- 
tainly is, the severity of the impression made by the 
gigantic steel, brick, and tile works being relieved 
by some wonderful plantations, the number of 
trees in which total 4,500,000. Apple orchards and 
pines also add to the beauty of the countryside. 

Vereeniging is also becoming increasingly 
popular as an inland pleasure resort, offering 
attractions for residents and visitors unequalled 
by many seaside resorts. It is 4751 feet above 
sea-level and an hour’s run by car from Johannes- 
burg, while it is served by two separate lines of 
railway, one being the main line via Germiston, 
and the other via Langlaagte. Special trains at 
reduced fares run between Johannesburg 
and Vereeniging week-ends and _ holidays, 
doing the journey in 1 hr. 20 min. 
Vereeniging’s climate is glorious, statistics 
showing it to be one of the healthiest towns 
in South Africa. All the amusement that 
one seeks is to be found there—bathing, 
golfing, fishing, tennis, and other outdoor 
sports. The river offers forty miles of un- 
interrupted safe bathing. Outboard racing, 
which is establishing a vogue in England 
and America, also has its devotees. The 
Maccauvlei Golf Club, opened three years 
ago, is one of the best in the country. 
The course is an eighteen-hole one, and is 
6775 yards long. The club-house is an 
imposing building, enjoying every modern 
convenience. The Riviera Hotel, on the banks 
of the river, is conducted on the most up-to-date 
lines, and its verandah, commanding a view of 
several miles up the river, is one of the finest in 





AT THE “SHEFFIELD OF SOUTH AFRICA"': THE WORKS OF THE UNION STEEL 


CORPORATION (OF SOUTH AFRICA), LTD., AT VEREENIGING. 


in 1924, the exhibits in the South African Pavilion 
attracting wide attention. 

Vereeniging incidentally can boast of one of 
the greatest engineering feats of the century— 
namely, the Vaal River Barrage, which was built 


South Africa. In the circumstances it is not to 
be wondered that Vereeniging is the Mecca of 
thousands of pleasure-seekers ‘from all parts of 
the country, and, no doubt, ere long will attract 
many visitors from England. 
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A GREAT TRUNK ROAD 
FROM CAPE TO CAIRO. 
By SIR ABE BAILEY, BT., K.C.M.G. 
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M * dream of a great trunk road from the Cape to Cairo should become a 
4 fait accompli within a comparatively brief space of time. That great 
Imperialist, Cecil Rhodes, conceived the idea of an All-Red_ railway-line 
running from one end of Africa to the other, and to-day, following the same 
line of thought, but seeing the possibilities of present-day motor transport, 
with its high efficiency, economy, and practicability, I have in mind a scheme 
for the construction of a transcontinental motor highway which will open 
up the still ‘‘dark’’ spots of Africa for the light of progress to enter, 
and will act as a mighty main artery, running the length of the continent, 
from which trade, settlement, communications, and vitalising forces  gener- 
ally, will come 
into being and 
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along the route ; 
‘be and in this con-, 
; nection I do not 
anticipate any 





' difficulties, for 
all the Adminis- 
; trations con- 


cerned are, I 
am sure, fully 
alive to the 
great advan- 
tages to be de- 
rived from such 
a project. I 
believe the 
South African 
Government 
will fall into 
line, and also 
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> = gether, there is 
not much.reason 
to fear difficulty 
THE PRESENT CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY AND RIVER ROUTE—-WITH in makin ga 
SIR ABE BAILEY’S SUGGESTED TRUNK ROAD SHOWN THUS -o000. start. 


Everything 
points to the tremendous advantage of a trunk motor-road from Cape 
to Cairo. We have a great country up there only waiting to be opened- 
up We want to get our own people up on the highlands of Central 
Africa and to develop them so as to bring greater wealth and prosperity to 
South Africa and the Empire. The whole project depends upon the Govern- 
ments concerned, but I believe all are alive to the necessity of developing 
this big tropical area. After all, the future is in the Tropics. There is no 
doubt about that. 

It would be easy to enumerate a large number of specific advantages 
which will result to all the territories in British Africa from the construction 
of a transcontinental road, but those who have studied the situation 
and possess any vision at all are fully cognisant of them. It will be 
possible to construct safe landing - places, at various points along the 
road, for the aeroplanes which will fly up and down the great Trans- 
African Trunk Route. Branch roads will be opened-up from the main 
road, and motor transport will be cheapened and extended in a manner not 
realised to-day. 

There can be no two opinions about the benefits which will accrue. 
Australia is being opened-up to-day by aeroplanes and _ roads. All the world 
is moving in that direction, and our ideas must progress accordingly ; and 
the great ideal of Rhodes of a seven-thousand- mile transport route 
from Table Mountain to the Nile Delta should be realised in the not 
too distant future. 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL AFRICAN 
(| HIGHWAY. 

By CAPTAIN OWEN TWEEDIE, F.R.G.S. 
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ECIL RHODES’S dream not only gave the impetus to a Cape-to-Cairo route, 
but set other African pioneers thinking transcontinentally. Kenya-to- 
Nigeria was the natural sequel to Cape-to-Cairo; and already the reality of a 
Great Central African Highway is maturing. From Mombasa to the Nile at 
Rejaf is now an advertised tourist itinerary which time and money will make an 
all-weather route ; and, further westwards, from Rejaf there is another 700 miles 
of permanent good going along the remarkable Belgian-made ‘‘ Route Royale ”’ 
to Buta, in the Congo. 

Past Buta, the highway turns north-west in Equatoria. As far as the Congo- 
Equatorial frontier, it runs through stifling jungle, across a trying system of 
watersheds feeding east to west into the Congo system; but, once on French 
territory, the jungle thins into open forest which, climatically, is far less trying 
for the traveller. The next stage comprises the grim alluvial plains of the Shari 
basin, stretching north 700 miles up to Fort Lamy and lonely Lake Chad. It is 
a flat country of scrub, sand, and cotton soil, which, during the rains, becomes a 
morass, and in the drought cracks and powders into appalling surfaces which 
are the despair of wheeled traffic. But across those dreary 700 miles there is the 
trace of the Highway—a passable, though admittedly a painfully passable, artery 
of communication. At Fort Lamy the route turns sharp west into Nigeria, 
and enters its fourth and last stage to Lagos and the Niger. The first 500 
miles, as far as Kano, is through the exacting type of scrub country that is found 
in Equatoria, and from the traveller’s standpoint is a sore trial. The economic 
evolution of this north-eastern corner of Nigeria has far outpaced the develop- 
ment of adequate communications. The zone was, and still is, untapped by 
railways ; and, when prosperity came, wheeled transport had to be launched 
into a country which was not equipped for it. The existing roads were of 
amateur construction and totally unfit for the sudden influx of heavy lorry 
traffic, which has churned them into veritable Sloughs of Despond. 

After Kano, matters improve. There is a good all-weather route to Lagos, 
on the coast; while the alternative route to the Niger, which forks north-west 
from Zaria, offers the traveller a still well-surfaced thoroughfare out into the French 
Niger Province and to the fringes of the Sahara. The last two days before the Niger 
is reached take him through a country which looks as hopeless a proposition for 
any road-builder as one could imagine. Now, the track snakes north into the 
desert itself, amid sprawling, shifting sand-hills; now it swings south again into 
arid, sterile country of rock-bound hills and dusty mimosa and thorn scrub. The 
heat is scorching and the place is all but uninhabited. But, amid this desolation, 
French road-engineering has emerged triumphant. The French do know how 
to make roads—and cheaply ! 

The Highway cannot yet, by any stretch of the imagination, claim serious 
attention as a transcontinental thoroughfare. Between the Niger and the Nile 
there are only three garages: the first at Rejaf, the second at Buta, and the last 
at Kano, 2000 miles on. The thought of mechanical breakdown is the nightmare 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL AFRICAN HIGHWAY: A MAP OF THE ROUTE FROM MOMBASA 
TO LAGOS AND THE NIGER. 


of the traveller of to-day. Spares and tyres, generally speaking, are inaccessible, 
and self-help is the only help on which he can consistently rely. A second issue 
is petrol-supplies. In the Congo and in Nigeria they are moderately convenient ; 
but in Equatoria they are a tall problem. 

Nevertheless, the Highway is now open, throughout its 5000-mile length, to 
those who want a short and a cheap cut east and west across Africa, and are 
prepared to take the rough with the smooth. Last spring, Captain Crofton and I, 
travelling from Rejaf to the Niger, were not the only transcontinental travellers 
on the Highway. Midway in Equatoria, we met another British party on trek. 
They, after a fair share of storm and stress, reached Cape Town, by way of Nairobi 
and Broken Hill. We, on our part, finally emerged at Algiers after a Sahara- 
crossing which has instilled into us for all time a most healthy respect for sand! 
But the two parties—both of them, admittedly, amateur—did, between them, 
traverse Africa north to south and east to west both economically and quickly. 


* *% % 
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LOURENCO MARQUES TO-DAY. 


By MAJOR W. R. FORAN,: F.R.G.S. 











HERE was a time, and that within the past 
thirty years, when Lourenco Marques was 
frequented only by those to whom it was easily 
accessible—people living, for instance, in the Eastern 
Transvaal—or by seafarers. The town and _ port 
were very little developed in those days, though they 
have always possessed both charm and real atmo- 
sphere. But within the past twenty vears, and more 
particularly during the last decade, conditions have 





what miracles accomplished, in the past quarter of a 


century. The long wharf, now being extended west- 
wards, is of ferro-concrete. It cost  half-a-million 


sterling, and ever more is being expended on the 
extension of existing harbour facilities, in order to 
cope with the increasing streams of inward and out- 
ward cargo traffic. The wharf itself is about a mile 
in length, and capable of accommodating twelve 


large ocean-going steamers along its deep-water 

















AF LOURENCO MARQUES, ON DELAGOA BAY: THE MAIN WHARF. 


changed for the better in a most remarkable manner. 
To-day Lourengo Marques is as well served by steamer 
and train communications as any other South African 
seaboard town. It has, in fact, become the extremely 
active gateway to the Transvaal, and is making a 
bold bid as a rival to the Port of Beira in serving 
the Rhodesias. And with these vast improvements 


has come a change in name. The port was formerly 
known as Delagoa Bay; but the use of that name 
is now tabu. What is in a name, after all ? 


Lourenco Marques to-day enjoys a_ definite 
‘“season’”’ as a seaside resort, and its popularity is 
increasing by leaps and bounds every year. It is 
attracting the attention more and more of the holiday - 
seekers from the Union of South Africa and even 
further afield towards the Equator. The possession 
of three attributes of almost unrivalled—-at least in 
South Africa—excellence is partly responsible for 
this new-born popularity amongst holiday-makers. 
Lourengo Marques boasts of one of the most palatial 
and comfortable hotels in Africa, all-year bathing 
facilities on a superb beach, and real “‘ atmosphere.” 
During the ‘ season ’’ accommodation is hard come 
by unless early steps are taken to secure it. There 
are roomy hotels, of which the Polana stands unique ; 
but the accommodation for visitors still lacks adequate 
sufficiency Enterprising capitalists will no doubt 
supply this need in the near future, and Lourenco 
Marques is increasingly more worthy of their attention 
in this respect. The views as the steamer enters the 
port are worthy of the brush of an artist. The red 
cliffs, surmounted by vivid green grass and waving 
palm-trees, the white sands of the Polana Beach, and 
the picturesque white houses with their red roofs—all 
add their quota to the beauty of that restful outlook. 
Towering above its lovely surroundings is the mag- 
nificent white building of the famed Polana Hotel. 
Immediately below it are the handsome Wiosk and 
bathing enclosures, backed by the new road winding 
up the red cliffs 

And then, with almost startling suddenness, the 
vessel rounds the point and discloses to view the 
harbour and wharfs. Lourenco Marques to-day may 
justly lay claim to possessing the finest and most 
up-to-date harbour works on the east or west coast of 
Africa—an earnest rival to Beira and IWilindini, It 
is astounding to see what changes have been wrought, 


front. The port appliances are generally admitted 
to be the most efficient in Africa. It is said that, on 
an average, two ships arrive every day of the year; 
and over 3000 tons of in-going and out-going cargo 
are handled daily, of which 2500 tons are coal. lor 
the loading and unloading of cargo there are twenty- 
three electric cranes, one being of sixty tons ; and there 
are two complete coaling-plants. The wharf is provided 
with Customs sheds, post and telegraph facilities, and 
telephone services. Close at hand are smaller docks 
for the lesser craft. There is also a dry dock, which cost 








and headquarters offices of the Caminhos de Ferro 
de Lourengo Marques (more popularly known as the 
C.1.L.M.). It is a stately building and would be a 
credit to any town, as may well be realised when it 
is noted that it cost £50,000 to build. Behind this 
palatial edifice are extensive yards where, on an average, 
over 4000 tons of merchandise are handled daily. In 
the station itself there are two platforms which are 
served with well-equipped offices and all the usual 
conveniences. ‘This railway system gives direct com- 
munication by steel-road to the Union of South Africa, 
to Goba on the Swaziland border, and to Zinavana 
for Villa de Joao Belo, Chai-Chai, and Inhambane ; 
and from a sub-station there is a service to Marracuene, 
a river resort twenty miles out of the town. Almost 
1000 passengers are booked daily, and there is the 
closest working arrangement between the C.F.L.M. 
and the South African railways. Lourengo Marques 
is less than a day’s run by rail from Pretoria, which 
fact gives an indication of its geographical significance 
in the matter of rail communications in southern 
Africa. 

The impression quickly conveyed to the casual 
visitor is that Lourenco Marques is a little section of 
the continent of Europe transplanted in Africa. For, 
despite its African setting, European—or rather, 
Continental—ideas and fashions predominate. The 
quaint street-cars; the wide streets, often paved ; 
the policeman directing traffic while contentedly 
puffing at a cigarette; the many little kiosks dotted 
along the pavements; the open-air refreshment-stalls 
with their tables and chairs in the Band Square ; 
the straw-hatted, dark-skinned business men and the 
stylishly - dressed ladies nose-flattening in the gay 
shop-windows along the Rua Consiglieri Pedroso— 
the Bond Street of Lourenco Marques—all serve to 
heighten this illusion. 

lew pleasure resorts in South Africa are capable 
of offering greater attractions than Lourenco Marques, 
unless it be Durban. And the present aim of the 
Portuguese authorities is so to intensify the holiday 
facilities of the town that it will take rank first and 
foremost in the sub-continent of Africa in this respect ; 
and equally may it be claimed that the authorities 
aim at vast improvements in their port and railway 
facilities, so that Loureng¢o Marques may become 




















IN LOURENCO MARQUES, HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT AND COMMERCIAL CENTRE: THE RAILWAY STATION. 


£30,000, where vessels up to 1400 tons may be repaired 
and renovated. When visited recently, every berth 
at the quayside was occupied by a large steamer, and 
every crane was working at high pressure in loading or 
unloading cargo. No idleness here. On the contrary, 
there were patent signs of intense activity This was, 
perhaps, all the more surprising, as it was so wholly 
unexpected. What a change from the Lourengo 
Marques of twenty-five years ago! 

Close to the wharf is the picturesque railway-station 


something more than a serious rival to Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Beira. 
Slowly, but surely, Lourenco Marques is coming 


into its own ; and from a commercial point of view 
there are lively hopes for very material improvements 
in conditions in the very near future. There is a 


tense feeling of optimism to be noted everywhere ; and, 
judging by what has been accomplished in the past 
two decades, there is every justification for the faith 
now displayed in the rising star of Lourengo Marques. 
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A RHODESIAN GOODS-TRAIN ON THE NEW VIADUCT, 


H. EX. COMMANDANT 
BUILT ACROSS THE PUNGWE SWAMPS. 


CARLOS PEREIRA, 


—— ~i\-} MC, ETC., GOVERNOR 
Ny OF MANICA AND 
ij SOFALA. 


HE past quarter of a century in Africa is remark- 
able for the astounding developments that to — 

have taken place, and the Port of Beira has certainly + 
not lagged behind in this steady march forward 
When it is remembered out of what unpromising 
materials the modern port and town has been 
created, the progress achieved by Beira is little short 
of a miracle. Even to those who may have been 
absent but six months, the immense changes in that 
short time are very noticeable. How much more 
emphasised, then, must these improvements be in the 
eves of the returned wanderer after an absence of aj 
quarter of a century! In those very early days it 





THE FERTILITY OF MOZAMBIQUE: COCONUT P 










was a fever-stricken, sandy waste; to-day it is a snk : 
thriving, modern, healthy, and prosperous port and Sketch Map showing Mariume 
: eee >: EE ree : Be aoe cm | Outlets of Central Equatorial | * 
: township. Beira owes a great debt of gratitude to . 7 Anaola Congo Belge | 










the initiative and foresight of the Mozambique 
Company and the Beira Railway Company; and it s +. 
is not unmindful of that fact. 

Located in Portuguese East Africa, twenty degrees 
i south of the Equator, the Port of Beira is one of the 
busiest of the tropical ports of Africa ; and its future 
i progress and development loom large in the realm 
' of practical politics. An immense volume of raw 
i materials from the rich and productive hinterland 
is poured into the port for shipment to the various 
markets of the world. Copper from the Congo ; chrome 

















i} ore, asbestos, maize, tobacco, and citrus fruits from = 
i Southern Rhodesia; copper, lead, and zinc from ATLANTIC 
i Northern Rhodesia ; tea, tobacco, sugar, coffee, and Sra 
' 4 ’ y c ,) 
i sisal from Nyasaland; maize and cotton from Por- 
j ; ya 1 ‘ aes Benguel 
tuguese East Africa—all seek the services of the port OCEAN 

\ in largely increasing quantities every year. In the é 
{i reverse direction, Beira handles practically the whole — 
i . : . . a = Lubanko 
i; of the imports of manufactured goods for these terri- : ———f 
ii : aa ee apne MOSSAME DES 

{ tories. The tonnage and value of this import trade 
‘; is very considerable indeed, and a most important x rv 
i "ore F Kf. 
it factor. Until August last, Beira was entirely a CA eas teers" 





lighterage port, and, as such, compared favourably 
i} with any other lighterage port of Africa in the matter 


Sketch Map showing BENGUELA RAILWAY 
in jts trans Continental aspect 
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of tonnages handled and the speedy release of ships 





It became evident, however, that > increasing tra 
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THE BENGUELA RAILWAY IN ITS TRANSCONTINENTAL ASPEC 
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age wharf; and from these she importa 
of manufactured goods from overseas are ] 
railway wagons for despatch into th 
It is interesting to compare the past with the 
present tonnages handled at Beira; for this demon- 
have taken 
place In 1910 the total cargo landed and shipped 
amounted to 152,668 tons; in 1916 the figure was 
i 174,243 tons; in 1923 it stood at 407,454 tons; in 
1927 the total had reached 820,624 tons ; and in 1928 
it was 940,727 tons The likelihood that 1929 would 
prove to have capped the million tons mark is 
confirmed. During 1929 the total cargoes landed 
ij and shipped were no less than 1,062,000 tons, 


In last September a record in the movement of 


strates the great devel ypments 





traffic at Beira was established, for 33,031 tons 
were landed, and 79,751 tons were shipped—a total 
of 112,782 tons. 

This remarkable and rapid increase of trade at 
the Port of Beira gives point to the vigorous progress 
of the territories which look to Beira for shipping 

[Continued opposite 





IN THE HINTERLAND OF BEIRA, A BIG-GAME HUNTER’S PARADISE: A “TUSKER "’ 
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sperous Port and its Hinterland. 
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MR. LIBERT OURY THE NEW AND NOTABLE PUNGWE WHARF AT BEIRA: 


F.R.GS. LONDON SHOWING THE GIANT CRANES. 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
MOZAMBIQUE 


COMPANY. 
Continued. | 


SRV A bmatlbcdaaces ‘ os = : ; facilities. It is of vital importance to the people 
é i of the two Rhodesias that the Port of Beira should 
be able to keep ahead of this progress, especialiy 
bearing in mind the impetus to the trade of the port 
which will follow naturally on the completion of the 
Zambesi Bridge, thus connecting Nyasaland with 
Beira by direct rail route. It is variously estimated 
that the building of this bridge, which has been 
authorised by the House of Commons, and is now 
in hand, will add about 20,000 to 80,000 tons annually 
to the volume of Beira’s exports. When this great 
bridge is completed within the next few years, the 
development of Nyasaland and all adjoining terri- 
tories north of the Zambesi will be immensely accel- 
erated—a progress which has been arrested through 
the lack of through communication to and from its 
natural port. Nyasaland will be a great producer of 
maize, ground nuts, cotton, and other tropical pro- 
ducts, whilst the completion of the bridge will allow 
coal to be brought in huge quantities from the Tete 
fields for maritime requirements and export at Beira. 
Thus the future of Beira and its vast hinterland, 
covering not only Nyasa areas, but westward to { 
Katanga and Northern Rhodesia--where one of the 
great copper-fields of the world is being opened-up— 
is now fully assured. Those who are in the position’'to | 
know have estimated that within a few years these i 
Northern Rhodesia copper-mines will be producing 
and exporting copper to the extent of 180,000 tons 
per annum. Practically the whole of this is likely to 
be exported through the Port of Beira for a good 
many years to come. 

There is a full measure of understanding as to 
future requirements, and those responsible for the 
development of the port have in mind the provision 
of further facilities. Additional extensions to the 
lighterage and deep-sea wharves are being planned ; 
and these extensions involve, in addition, the con- 
struction of transit sheds, a large scheme for the 
reclamation of land, and systematic dredging of 
a comprehensive character. The Beira Railways are 
paying a great deal of attention to their marshalling 
area at the rear of the wharves, so as to assist the free 











3IQUE: COCONUT PALMS IN NORTHERN MOZAMBIQUE. 
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' eee AY ¥ aT ae d jt ee low of trucks in and out of the port. Furthermore, 
{ =e | : — : f { ae ka. Sk ee tee ee “a eh the Beira Railways, which connect Rhodesia with Beira, 
= , om > : THE FIR THE NE ; Pe Sa RS care RT en ee 
{ _ , DEEP-WATER WHARF. have now been protected, at great expense, against 
the ravages of tropical floods, which have :done so 
Zs much damage to these railways in the past. The 
flooded Pungwe Flats now hold no terrors. This 
x-standi nace rail c icati betwee 
CONTINENTAL ASPECT, LINKING LOBITO WITH BEIRA; AND (BELOW) long-standing menace to rail communic som etween 
THE PORT OF BEIRA DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. the port and Southern Rhodesia has been conquered 


finally. 
Those who work and live at Beira, as well as those 
in touch with the important interests represented 
there, are convinced that Beira is the East Coast 
port of Africa with the most promising future. They : 
are under no apprehension as to the effect which the 
development of Lobito Bay and the line therefrom 
to the Belgian Congo may have on the progr 
prosperity of Beira. There is traffic enough for all. 
The wealth of south Central Africa is only just begin- 
ning to reveal its nature anl extent. The abundance 
of the present traffic is coupled with definite prospects 
of very much more to co.ne in the next few years. 
Optimistic expectations as regards the future of 
the Port of Beira are founded on solid grounds, and 
it is highly improbable that they will prove to be purely 
visionary. The future progress of Beira is worth 
watching. It is almost unique in that it still adheres 
to the old pushed-trolley system of street trafiic ; 
but the modern motor-car is now rapidly ousting 
this, and the time is not far distant when Beira i 
must abandon the trolley, even as has Mombasa : 
ar , . ‘ Beira is changing rapidly, and for the better. 
HI if ri ' % *° 4 4 ' Yet it is really the last coast town with true East 
hy, | i ; ." , : African characteristics. From Beira to Cairo the 


ess and 





- j | — ' coast is much the same. All down that tropical 
=" i HII oss my Ol shore there are to be seen the same African blacks, 
| HL : : : a multitude of Eastern peoples, and a sprinkling of 
Europeans in white duck suits—the latter, hard-work- 
ing, much-maligned, and long-suffering administrators, 
business men, and railway or port officials. 





AN OUTWARD SIGN OF PROGRESS: THE NEW AND IMPOSING LAW COURTS AT BEIRA. 
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THE COPPER WATERSHED O* KATANGA : 
UNION MINIERE’S GREAT WORK IN SOUTS"ERN CONGO BELGE 


By OWEN LETCHER, F.) .G:S. 


\ UCH has been written during the past few 
4 vears of these copper-fields of the Congo 
Zambesi watershed. Within the compass of a short 
article such as this it is impossible to do more than 
merely outline some of the principal features of these 
tremendous mineral belts which wil! most assuredly 
contribute a large proportion of t’ > copper output 
of the world. for at least the next half-century. Imagine 
two copper “ Rands ’’—two huge mineral fields each 
comparable with the Witwatersrand in extent and in 
the contained value of its mineral wealth The more 
northern of these is the great mineral concession of 
the Union Miniére, which contains tin, cobalt, and 
radio-active minerals as well as copper. But it is, 
of course, copper which gives to this zone—extending 
for two hundred miles from south-east to north-west, 
with a maximum width of perhaps fifty miles—its 
greatest wealth. 

The mines of the Union Minisre in Katanga 
constitute the richest large copper deposits that have 
ever been found anywhere in the history of the world. 
The ores occur in the form of kopjes of oxidised ores 
carbonates and silicates of copper. From one mine 
alone the Star of the Congo—on the confines of 
Elisabethville, over six million pounds’ worth of metal 
has been won, and other mines, like IX imbove, will 
vield an even far greater wealth of metal 


UNION MINIERE S GREAT WORK. 

Only those who have visited the great undertakings 
of the Union Miniire, and who have k pt in close 
personal touch with the enterprise, can in any way 
realise the magnitude of the undertaking or appreciate 
the thoroughness of the work that has been carried 
out there. The output of the U.M.K. for 1928 was 
112,456 tons, and the 1929 production may be 
estimated at 130,000 tons. Production since 1920 has 
been as under 


1927 - - - - 89,155 tons 
1926 - - * . 50,639 
1925 - - - - go, TO4 
1924 - - - : $5,570 
1923 - - - - 57,5560 
1922 - - - - 43,3602 
1921 - - ~ - 30,464 
1g20 ~ - - 7 18,962 
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£350,000,000 OF COPPER IN RESERVES. 

he reserves of proved ore amounted at Dec. 35, 
1g28, to some 78,000,000 tons of copper ore, containing 
more than 5,000,000 tons of copper, worth approxi- 
mately £350,000,000. The Union Minizre is’ con- 
tinuously planning for increased production. The 
Reverberatory Furnace Plant at Panda was finally 
completed during the year 1928, together with its 
accessory installations, pulverised coal plant, new 
power-house, and so on, The erection staff, thus set 
free, have since devoted their activity to the leaching 
and electrolytic plant. So rapidly has construction 
of this advanced that the whole of the installation, with 
a capacity of 30,000 tons of electrolytic copper per 
annum, has now come into operation, and the addition 
of a further 30,000 tons per annum unit is understood 
to be contemplated 

In anticipation of the arrival of the Bengucla 
Railway extension from Luao, in the region of Musonoi- 
KXolwenzi-Ruwe, or western group of mines, the 
Union Minicre has pushed on more rapidly the pre- 
paratory work and surveys, commenced several years 
ago, for the opening-up of the mines and the generation 
of power from the Lualaba Falls. Immediately on 
the completion of the line from Lobito Bay it is 
expected to bring up to the spot the necessary material 
for the extraction of copper from the huge tonnages 
of ore existing to the west of the main Elisabethville- 
Bukama-Ilebo Railway line, which will connect with 
the line to Lobito at or near Tchilongo. It will be 
evident from the foregoing that the Union Miniére 
continues to develop its great assets in the heart ol 
Africa with both energy and efficiency. Production 
is steadily increasing, and an output of over 200,000 
tons of copper per annum is now in sight. | After 
vears of patient research and hard toil it may be 
truly said that the management has succeeded in 
solving many of the great problems which confronted 
the enterprise in the past. This is particularly so in 
the cases of transportation, health and hygiene, and 
metallurgical operations. 

The Union Minicre has played an immense part 
not only in the opening up of the great mineral fields 
of South Central Africa, but in the general develop 
ment and civilisation of the continent rhe present 
generation may not adequately realise the magnitude 
of the task that has been carried out by close operation 
between Britishers and Belgians in Watanga, but it 
is very certain that in the course of the years the 
whole wide world will fully recognise the great debt 
Which civilisation owes to Sir Robert Williams and to 
M. Jadot and their colleagues 
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. the Cape-to-Cairo route, the railway svstem of 
the Belgian Congo forms an important and 
interesting link. Until 1908 the British South African 
railways stopped, in Northern Rhodesia, at Broken 
Hill. Somewhat later, the Rhodesian rail was carried 
to the Congo border. From here the Belgians began 
building the Katanga Railway—first to Elizabeth- 
ville (November, 1910); then to Kambove (1913) ; 
and, finally, to Bukama, during the war, the total 
length of the line in Belgian territory being 758 
kilometres. 

By this way the traveller on the Cape-Cairo 
the 8° South of latitude in an 
express. train, with sleeping- and restaurant-cars. 
Hence modern steamers, alternating with railroads 
where the river is not navigable, carry him to Stanley- 


route can reach 


ville, where he will find a lovely and prosperous garden 
city at the very spot which was once a stronghold 
of the Arab slave-traders. From there he can travel 
further north by car, on roads leading through one 
of the finest parts of the Equatorial forest, to Wamba, 
Gombare, and Faradje, which is near the Congo gold- 
fields district; and thence to Redjaf on the Nile, 
from where he will easilv find his wav to Cairo. So 
the Cape-Cairo route by modern means of transport 
is already in existence 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION. 

social reformers 
see the life of the African natives as that of simple 
folk, with modest tastes and no ambition, 
happily on the 
sun and_ fertile 
and vield) up 


Poets and novelists and some 


thriving 
natural products which the glorious 
land supply with lavish 
willingly. The = only 


gencrosityv 
trouble, they 
white man and from his 
restless ambition and greed. That is the picture. 
But the truth is quite different. Insufficiently 
supplied with food, with scarcely any clothes, badly 
housed, the Central-African negro is living a very 
poor life, and he is an easy prey to the terrible 
diseases which are rampant everywhere in the Tropics. 


suggest, comes from the 


lor centuries these bad economical and_ physical 
conditions have kept the population down in Africa 
In a high space, corresponding in area to one in 
which at least 150,000,000 people enjoy a prosperous 
existence in Europe, there are only 12,000,000 human 
Belgian Colony. And vet, with the 
Nigeria, the thickly 
populated than any of the other colonies of Tropical 
\frica 


Now, without a more numerous population, living 


beings in the 


exception of Congo is more 


in healthy conditions and with a better economical 





economical conditions of life for our black subjects. 
It is a task of great difficulty, which Belgium has 
energetically taken in hand, together with the problem 
of native education; in the 
to make black copies of 
a better African. 


iessions, are 


latter our aim is not 
Europeans, but to form 
Christian missions, of both con- 
lending powerful help in that great 
work. 
PROGRESS MADE 

As to the progress already made in the Congo, 

it is needless to put once more on record the great 


development of the mining industry there: copper, 





SIR LOUIS FRANCK, G.C.V.O. 
Formerly Minister for the Belgian Colonies. 
Bank of Eelgium. 


Governor of the National 


radium, gold, cobalt, have all shown 
progress in the last ten 
palm oil and palm kernels, the Congo is second only 


to Nigeria; it ranks first in the production of copal 


diamonds, 


remarkable years For 


so is the raising 
of cattle in Natanga and Wasai, where it was formerly, 
unknown. belga have been 
invested bv which is at 
present self-supporting. How does this economical 


gum ; cotton-growing is expanding ; 


Nearly 3,000,000,000 


Belgium in the Colony, 





Africa, let us remer der that the Arab slave-traders 
were carrving their “orrible raids into the heart of 
the Congo as recently as the beginning of the ‘nineties. 
To suppress their terrible domination, it took several 


years of hard and dangerous warfare. The difficulty 
and merits of this campaign are not well enough 
known abroad. The Belgian officers who waged 


it may justly claim a _ great share of the 
ings which Livingstone in his last words promised 


to those who would save Africa from the curse of 


bless- 


slavery. 

The Congo native is enjoying a degree of individual 
freedom which he has never before known: he is 
able to move from one part of the country to another 
without being captured by hostile tribes—to be, 
perhaps, eaten; certainly to be reduced to slavery. 
Domestic slavery is rapidly disappearing, as in no 
form is it recognised by the Belgian law, and because 
the various European establishments and factories 
supply a freedom and a means of living to the domesti: 
slave who wants to leave his master. The traffic 
of liquor is strictly forbidden. The native has learned 
the use of money, which in a few years has spread 
wenderfully. Labour in the mines and factories is 
becoming more popular. The Katanga copper-mines, 
for instance, formerly had to recruit or import all 
their labour; to-day nearly 40 per cent. of their 
black workers are voluntarily presenting themselves, 
as European would do. The diamond 
companies have had an experience still more favour- 
able. 

Elaborate and severe rules provide for the health 
and material welfare of the black labour, and there 
is no doubt that the enormous amounts yearly paid 
to the natives for their products and as - salaries 
have increased the well-being of the population The 
railways and navigation are 


labourers 


suppressing the native 
porterage, which was requiring hosts of men. A 
number of black people have 
their own account in European articles or native 
products. Others earn a fair amount by 
vegetables or other food in the neighbourhood of 
the European towns; and some 


begun to trade on 
growing 


begin to employ 
other black men as hired labourers—a beginning of 
capitalism in a patriarchal society 

The whole of the Congo's industrial development 
is accompanied by equality of treatment and full 
opportunity for black labour. Many natives have 
become good artisans, engine-drivers, and so on 
Nothing like the colonr bar of South Africa exists 
in the Congo Ihe Congo had, and has, enormous 
potential wealth. It has a great future. It certainly 
adds a splendid asset to the possessions and credit 














AT THAT VAST MINING CENTRE, 


standard, there is no great future for Central Africa. 
\s we want it to have a great future and believe 
in it, we were bound to tackle the problem and to 
equip the country with railways and roads, 
and ships But we must also build the race up anew 
socially, and better moral, and 


ports 


procure hygienic, 


PANDA: PART OF THE WORKS OF THE 


progress bear on the social and moral outlook of the 
natives ¢ 

Che first and considerable advantage to them is 
that peace, order, and security are reigning from 
the Atlantic to Lake Tanganyika, and from Rhodesia 
to the Sudan fo appreciate what that means to 





UNION MINIERE. 


of Belgium. But it requires great investments 
and untiring efforts: to that extent, it is like 
the old inns in Spain, of which it was customary 
to say that you could find within their walls all 
vou could wish for, provided you had brought it 
there vourself ! 
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ACROSS AFRICA 


a o recent years, the development of 
what was once known as “‘ Darkest Africa ”’ 
has been so rapid in the matter of opening-up by 
railways, waterways, and, especially, motor-roads, 
that one can now travel, aided by these various 
means and by a 
choice of routes, 
in comparative 


comfort from 
Cape Town to 
Cairo Such a 


journey can be 
made, by utilising 
the connections 
between the vari- 
ous modes of tra- 
vel, in under 
three months, and 
at a cost of less 
than £300. The 
cost and time 
would be about 
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ing from Lobito, 
across Angola to 
Elizabethville, in 
the Belgian 
Congo, through 
which the main line of the Cape-to-Cairo from the 
south passes. From Lobito to the frontier, 850 miles, 
a train with sleeping- and restaurant-cars is now avail- 
able, but from there to Elizabethville, during the 
next dry season, June to October, it will still be 
necessary to use the motor service for the journey of 
yoo miles, taking three nights in the rest camps. 
From Elizabethville, it is nearly a day in the train to 
Bukama, the most southern limit of navigation on 
the Kasai tributary of the Congo; there river steamers 
start for the North, through country of varying 
interests, on the four-day trip to Kabalo. 
By far the most interesting route is midway 
between the two East and West routes mentioned, 
due North from Tanganyika along the lakes of the 
Albertine Rift Valley; but at present this is not so 
easily accessible, as it entails safari with carriers, 
which the writer did recently. Instead of leaving 
the lake steamer at NKigoma, the journey continues 
to Usambara in the Belgian Ruanda, where the tall 
Watusi natives (some nearly seven feet) live; and 
then on to Uvira. The whole of the Tanganyika 
and Rift has an indescribable grandeur of its own, 
but the romantic Wonderland of Central Africa 
commences as one approaches Lake Kivu, whose 
level, at 5000 feet, is several thousand feet above Lake 
Tangany‘ka. The road cut in the face of the cliff of 
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the Russisi Gorge in the steep ascent is one of the most 
astounding feats in the extraordinary and recent rapid 
development by the Belgian Congo Administration. 
Costermansville is delightfully situated on a promon- 
tory running out into Lake Kivu. The lake is unusual, 
as there are no hippo, crocodiles, or mosquitoes. At 
the north end is Kisenyi, the site of a German station of 
the old frontier: here, amongst big shady trees, amidst 
a glorious setting of mountains, is a sandy beach, 
where it is proposed to form a plage, a casino, etc., 
for the settlers who are flocking to take-up land about 
the lake. The Great North Road in the Belgian Congo, 
now being constructed, starts from here to Rutchuru, 
sixty miles to the north, and continues to the west of 
Lake Edward and Albert, via Beni, along the Nile 
Congo watershed to Aba, on the Stanleyville- Juba road. 
Immediately north of Kivu, and extending to the 
south-west of Uganda, stretches the chain of extinct 
volcanoes of the ‘‘ Mfumbiro,’’ or ‘ Birunga Range,” 
the Mountains of the Moon, with their lava-strewn 
plains below. The volcanoes of the main range are 
now extinct, and some snow-capped, but one of 
recent origin to the extreme west is, after an interval 
of eight vears, due to come into action again shortly. 
The Mountains of the Moon have a romance of their 
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A motor-road will shortly connect this route, 
passing along the lava plains at the foot of the 
range and the east of Mahavura, which is the most 
eastern cone of the range. The Government rest- 
houses, with their green lawns and their strawberries, 
are delightful memories of this wonderland. Kast- 
wards from the heights of Behungi, through the bamboo 


forests, where the pigmy elephants are, one reaches 
KXabale, the headquarters of the Administration, where 
the roads connect once more with the world of Africa 
Iabale (over 6000 feet) with its climate, shady trees, 
green lawns, and flower-beds, might well be part of 
an English landscape. The counterpart of the Belgian 
North Road on the west of Ruwenzori will shortly be 
completed on the eastern, or Uganda, side to Fort Portal. 
Lake Albert, to the north of Ruwenzori and Fort 
Portal, with its highland surroundings of over 7000 
feet, is the last of the chain of lakes. The Victoria 
Nile joins the lake at its exit after passing from Lake 
Nvanza over the Murchison Falls, where it streams 
through a chasm twenty-six feet wide and has a 
fall of 300 feet in series. Those who have been 
pris ileged to see this primeval area will carry a memory 
of the world as it might have been thousands ot years 
ago: countless hippo and crocodiles are in the river 
immediately below, 











herds of elephant and 
other game are passed 
close by on the banks 
undisturbed—a_ verit- 
able menagerie with- 
out the cages ! 
Located north 
from Lake Albert, and 
near its entrance to 
the Nile, is the site of 
a gigantic scheme for 
a contemplated dam, 
the intention of which 
will be to regulate the 
whole of the Nile 
waters in the future, 
which will be necessary 
before the sudd regions 
can be dealt with lower 
down. ‘The Nile, with 
its much flatter scenery 
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own, and it is difficult to say whether they or the 
snow-clad Ruwenzori, astride of the Equator farther 
to the north, make the greater appeal. 

Four davs safari is now necessary from Rutchuru, 


in the Belgian Congo, to Wabala, in Uganda. 


and its game to be 
seen, although with a 
charm of its own, 
suffers, in contrast, from the wonders of the Rift 
Valley passed by. From Juba, the most southern 
part of the navigable Nile, the steamer leaves for 
IKXthartoum; so on to Cairo, delightful 
journey from Lobito Bay. 


ending a 
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A GREAT ANIMAL SANCTUARY: 


THE 


“PARC NATIONAL ALBERT” IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. 





By BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE, Belgian Ambassador in London. 


is the House of Lords recently, the Earl of Onslow, 

urging the necessity for measures of protection 
against the wholesale destruction of the wild fauna 
of the tropics, stressed the importance of the Reserves 
created to this end in the Belgian Congo, and, more 


were created in the Eastern Province of the Congo. 
A few months later, a Decree of April 21, 1925 
instituted a large sanctuary in Kivu, including 
Mounts Mikeno, Karissimbi, and Vissoke, and ex- 
tending over 60,000 acres. This area, comprising 

some of the most enchanting mountain and 





29° 











lake scenery in the Congo, was chosen for 
71 the scientific interests of its botanical, 
geological, and zoological features, and 
because it was but sparsely inhabited by 
a few pigmy tribes. 


so 


It might be of interest to mention the names of 
the Members of the Administrative Commission, of 
which the President is his Highness Prince Eugéne 
de Ligne They include those of the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, Vice- 
President of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the Empire ; the Rt. Hon. Earl of Onslow, 
President of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the Empire ; Professor L. Mangin, President 





In 1926, a new expedition, to 
explore the possibilities of the Reserve, 
was organised by Mr. Akeley. He was 
accompanied by a Belgian naturalist, 
Dr. Jean Derscheid, who, after the 
unfortunate death of his chief, was 
able to continue the excellent work, 
with the inestimable collaboration of 
the Reserve, which now covers over 
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400,000 acres. By virtue of the new 
Decree of May 6, 1929, it is forbidden 
to hunt, capture, or destroy any wild 
animal whatsoever, except in lawful 
self-defence, under penalty of heavy 
fines and even imprisonment. It is 
also forbidden to cut down, destroy, 
or uproot any tree or plant, or to 
alter in any way the natural surface 
of the country. 


The Administrative Commission 
includes eighteen members, some of 
whom are chosen personally by the 
King, while others are nominated 
by him from among the members 
of foreign scientific institutions 
selected by the Commission. The 
collaboration of foreign naturalists 
gives to the Parc National Albert 
a truly international character which 
emphasises its scientific importance. 





A certain number of Reserves and 
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already been secured in temperate 
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THE PARC NATIONAL ALBERT, KIVU-RUANDA. 


especially, in the Kivu region. He expressed the 
desire that the British Government might see their 
way to “‘ fall in with the wishes of the Belgian Govern- 
ment and institute similar regulations ’’ in the hilly 
district of Uganda, about twenty-three miles in extent, 
bordering on the Belgian Reserve known as the Parc 
National Albert. 


It is highly desirable that effective measures of 
protection be taken without further delay in regions 
where rare species have still been able to hold their 
own All who are interested in the preservation 
of tropical life look forward to the time when the 
Parc National Albert will prove an effective refuge 
for such animals as the gorilla and other rare 
species, and incidentally become a most valuable 
centre of scicntific study under the natural tropical 
conditions. 


The idea of creating a National Reserve in the 
Congo occurred to his Majesty King Albert years 
ago, during his journeys through the United 
States. He was impressed by the foresight of the 
Americans, who have succeeded in _ preserving 
large tracts of land from being disfigured or 
altered by modern exploitation, and wished to 
endow his country with a similar sanctuary for 
flora and fauna. 


When, following his expedition to Africa in 1921, 
Mr. Carl Akeley, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, pointed out the urgent need for such 
protective measures, King Albert was the first to 
realise the importance of his efforts, and warmly 
supported and encouraged those scientists who 
were striving to curtail the destructive action of 
both European and native big-game hunters in the 
Belgian Congo. 


In accordance with his Majesty’s wish, the game 
laws were made more stringent, and two Reserves 


have been taken in various tropical 

countries, the latest example being 
the game Reserve of the Serengeti Plain, in 
the Tanganyika territory. But the sanctuary 
of the Parc National Albert stands foremost 
in tropical Africa, both from the point of 
view of area and the adequacy of its 




















regulations. This fine work, initiated by 
King Albert and pursued under his patronage 
and encouragement, will no doubt prove a 
model and an incentive to all who wish 
to preserve to mankind a few corners of 
the earth in which wild life may flourish in its 
original state. 





























PRESERVATION 


INSTRUMENTAL * IN. ENSURING THE 
OF WILD ANIMAL LIFE IN THE BELGIAN CONGO: 
HIS MAJESTY KING “ALBERT. 


A RARE BEAST LIKELY TO BENEFIT BY THE PARC 
NATIONAL ALBERT GAME 
A BARE-CHESTED SPECIMEN FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


RESERVE: THE GORILLA— 


of the Academy of Science, Director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Member of the “ Insti- 
tut’; Dr. van Tienhoven, President of the Associ- 
ation for the Preservation of Places of Natural Beauty, 
Vice-President of the Dutch Association for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, President of the International Records 
Bureau for the Protection of Nature; Dr. John 
Merriam, of the Academy of Science, President of 
the Carnegie Institute, Washington ; Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York; Einar Lonneberg, 
Director of the Rijks-Museum, Stockholm, President 
of the Scientific Commission of the National Parks 
of Sweden; Mr. Paul Pelseneer; Mr. Raymond 
Bouilenne, Professor at the University of Liége; 
Mr. Schoep, Professor of Mineralogy at the University 
of Ghent ; Mr. Auguste Lameere, Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Brussels; Mr. Ed. Leplae; Mr. 
H. Schouteden; Mr. Van Straelen, Director of the 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Belgium; Mr. 
de Wildman, Director of the State Botanical Gardens ; 
Mr. J. Maury, Director of the Department of Topo- 
graphy of the Ministry of Colonies; Abbé Salee, 
Professor of Paleontology; M. Marchal, Professor 
at the State Institute of Agriculture; Mr. Jean 
Willems, Director of the National Fund for Scientific 
Research ; The Chevalier G. van Havre, Member of 
the International Committee of Ornithology; M. 
Jean Derscheid, Doctor of Natural Sciences; Baron 
de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador in 
London. 
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«The Standard Book 
on Private Flying ta 


"THOUSANDS of people today are flying for pleasure — and getting it. 

Likewise thousands are flying for business. Once they start they never stop. 
But to those millions who have yet to know the joys and possibilities of flight, 
this book will be of engrossing interest. 

“The Book of the Moth” is the complete story of private flying, equaily as 
interesting to the lay mind as to the experienced pilot. There are chapters on 
‘why you should fly” .. . “how and where to learn to fly,”’ and “‘how little it 
actually costs.” It is published in English, French, German and Spanish 
editions and is copiously illustrated. 


“ the up-to-date Mothaviate ”’ 
THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT CO., LTD. 











SEND NOW FOR YOUR COPY STAG LANE, EDGWARE, MIDDLESEX. 
OF “THE BOOK OF THE MOTH.” Associated Companies in Canada, Australia and India. Licensees, Selling and 
PRICE 1/8 POST FREE. 
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TOTALLY new era is evolving in the world to-day ; 

an era of new values of territories and new possi- 
bilities for trade, commerce, and industries. The nations 
are making a race of it as to who shall first have their 
organisation complete and be able to hold the controlling 
influence in the world—the individual concern is becom- 
ing more and more merged into large companies and 
firms ; so with 
the states and 
colonies : those 
who keep too 
closely tothem- 
selves without 
a joint under- 
standing with 
others will be 
at a disadvan- 








tage. 
The popu- 
Kh lation of the 
various coun- 


tries of Europe 
(475,000,000) 
North America 
(146,000,000), 
and South 
America 
(64,000,000) ; 
of As i-a 
(1,01 3,000,000) ; 
of Africa 
(143,000,000), 
—the so-called 
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Western civil- 
LADY BAILEY’S MAGNIFICENT TRANS- isation—has an 
AFRICAN SOLO FLIGHT: A MAP odd = distribu- 


tion : wherever 
we choose, or 
happen, to live, 
we are accus- 
tomed to be 
self-centred, even if not self-contained or self-supporting. 
Each country has evolved through the ages certain 
languages, customs, laws, moneys; and each has its own 
personal history. What was distinctly a_ self-centred 
country, almost totally cut off from the outer world, now 
need not be so any longer. 

To-day we have flying, the wireless, and electricity. 
These, together with the existing shipping and the motor- 
car, can, if needed, open up any territory in any part of 
the world, and link up communications. The communi- 
cation facilities and organisation are the key to develop- 
ment and settlement. The unequal distribution of the 
present populations of the world is causing most of 
the troubles of unemployment and friction. Develop- 
ment takes time and work to organise, but it cannot, 
and will not, be of much avail if it is done with piece- 
meal organisation. We want to give the whole question 
a look-over for the future needs and assurances, and 
to work on broad lines. As regards the British Empire, 
the present stock of which this is composed needs no 
outside assistance. But it needs the employment of 
its own skilled heads of business and commerce and 
of administration to work for the Empire with a 
common view that in this way is the lot of the indi- 
vidual going to be raised to a far higher standard of 
living and of opportunity than could be accomplished 
by any other means. Some of the Colonies, even with 
our best present-day methods, are still a good way off. 
Now that quick air transport can be made available, 
there is no necessity to go far to be divorced 
from the surroundings one is used to. 

There should be no difficulty for us and for our 
people to establish and open-up this route through 
the whole length of the Sahara Desert — there is the 
Nile River, not only giving water, but having the river 
steamers and the river ports the whole of its length, 
Where we finish with the river, we commence with the 
great chain of lakes of Central Africa. And almost 
as soon as thesé*finish, to the south we are in touch 
with Rhodesia and the civilisation and population 
that are creeping up from South Africa northward 
to these parts in quest of very rich minerals to be 
found. Cairo, of course, is one proper junction for 
this route south to South Africa, and for the route 
east to India and Australia. 

Khartoum could be a junction for the Chad region 
and Nigeria to the west and across Abyssinia to 
Somaliland to the east. The main route due south 
continuing, Nimule being a local junction to the Belgian 
Congo to the west; Kisumu being the junction for 
Nairobi and Mombasa; and Broken Hill and Salisbury 
the junctions for the Belgian Congo on the west 
and for Portuguese East Africa to the east, as well as 
a route to the west—south of the Belgian Congo to 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. From Cape Town, 
as well as the air route to the Nile on the east side 
of the continent, there is a great opening for one up 
the West Coast past Lobito, Loanda, Boma, and the 
Cameroons, to Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and Gambia. Here we have in Bathurst (as I have been 
led to understand) a natural take-off place for seaplanes 
to South America across the South Atlantic, and the nearest 
African land to South America, The French already run 


SHOWING APPROXIMATELY THE AIR- 
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By the HON. LADY BAILEY, DBE, F.R.GS. 


an air service from Dakar next door to Bathurst up the 
coast northwards to Morocco, Spain, and Paris, and have 
been running this service regularly for eight years. There 
are, at the present time, many colonies and parts of Africa 
that are bottled-up for want of a linking of the communi- 
cations. The Belgian Congo is one of these. Here is an 
instance of this immense colony having been opened up 
within the last twenty-four years, and yet for the last 
four years they have been running a regular air service 
across the extent of their colony from east to west. 

Going by the railway from Cape Town via Broken 
Hill to Elizabethville and Bukama we find this youthful 
Belgian colony extending right away to Luebo on the River 
Kasai, to link up with the river boats as far as the rapids at 
Leopoldville and thence by train to Boma at the mouth of 
the enormous River Congo at the sea on the West Coast. 
The French have no river of fresh water running across 
their huge portion of the Sahara Desert, but they propose, 
and have put in hand and are working on, a railway from 
Algiers, via Colomb Bechard, to Zinder—just north of 
Nigeria—and intend to link up with the railway at Kano in 
Nigeria. They have already been running a service of 
motor sleeping-cars across the desert from Oran, near 
Algiers, to Gao, on the River Niger, and they travel day 
and night for two days due south across the desert. They 
can run a junction from their railway, from Zinder east- 
wards, to tap the new extension of the Belgian Congo Rail- 
way at Luluabourg, to the east of the commencement of the 
great forests of the Western Congo, by skirting the forest 
area to the north and keeping along the southern edge of the 
desert. The lately opened Benguela Railway, in Portuguese 
West Africa, will also form an extension of the Belgian 
Congo Eastern Railway. This Belgian Congo Railway has 
been mostly built by British engineers ; the Belgian Congo 
air service is run with British-made aeroplanes. Where are 
our air services in Africa? Where is our north-to-south 
railway in Africa? Who first made the suggestion of north- 
to-south communications by railway and road? Cecil 
Rhodes ; and yet we are leaving it to other nations to carry 
out and to prove the truth and soundness of this project. 
The same with the air as with the railways : our pilots, or 
pilots of our Dominions, have made the first flights from 
north to south, but now we are leaving it to others to 
establish the commercial air services linking Europe 
with Rhodesia. Are we lacking in enterprise, or is it 
merely the fact of lack of interest ? 

How valuable Morocco is to France ! It is a marvellous 
acquisition, and they have lost no time in doing wonderful 
work in administration and road-making there. And what 
would. appear to be useless Sahara Desert, without water, 
they are using as a natural motor-track, and are marking 
on it direction signals for an air route. They are going 
to use it as a stepping-stone to release and relieve the 
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AFRICA AND AVIATION: A MAP TO SHOW THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF AIR-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


bottled-up wealth of the Belgian Congo, as well as of their 
own colonies, in providing a quick Outlet to Europe; so 
that, instead of the few people who take months to travel 
to the many rich and valuable empty lands of the central 
strip across the African continent, commercial and business 
heads can go out there in about fifty hours of flying, and 
look over any propositions put forward or review work 






in progress. ‘‘ Seeing is believing,’ and the wonders along 
Central Africa from east to west can be seen, can be opened 
up, by modern means and facilities of wireless, aviation, 
electricity, and the motor-car. Great distances necessarily 
require speed of communication, whether it be by speech 
or by personal travel. And, for the first time in the history 
of the world as we know it, we have got these facilities 
to-day. Are we as a nation and an Empire going to make 
use of them? Nearly all the nations have been awake 
to the realisation of the dawn of this new era for some 
few years now. 

In England we are still sitting in the library reading 
the newspapers, with an occasional trip to Paris by 
Imperial Airways, which for about six years since its start 
has, until this year, never got further than Paris, a flight 
of about one and three-quarter hours from England. This 
matter of communications using the modern facilities that 





AT THE END OF HER GREAT FLIGHT FROM LONDON 


TO SOUTH AFRICA: THE HON. LADY (ABE) BAILEY 
AT RUST-EN-VREDE, MUIZENBERG, CAPE COLONY. 


are available to-day should be not only a national policy, 

but an Empire policy. This year has seen the develop- 

ment of Imperial Airways from Paris to India ; next year 
may see the whole or a part of the route to the 
Cape, a route on which the Airways should be able 
to make a profit before too long. They will not only 
employ fresh hands, but they will cause new centres 
of civilisation to be established; new mining areas; 
a great development in trading; and should consoli- 
date the framework on which is built this common- 
wealth of nations. It is not only the achievements 
in aviation of to-day that are of immense interest, 
and, for those who know the nature of the countries 
traversed, so wonderful, but it is what aviation 
portends for the future that has the whole fascination 
of a true ‘ fairy story.” ‘ 

If a map of the world were laid out, and one were 
to measure off the miles to far-off places, and see 
how long it would take to fly there in the future, 
when the ordinary commercial aeroplane will have 
attained to the present Schneider Trophy speeds 
of this year of over 300 miles per hour—then it would 
well be seen how easy it will be to cover these 
many miles in a very short time. And even con- 
sidering this instance alone, can it then be wondered 
at that the nations of the world are making a race 
of it in the development of commercial aviation? It 
is a necessity strongly to support this progress, not 
only as an obligation on our part to the world, but 
as a deciding factor as to whether we ourselves are 
able to swim in the future or only to sink. 

Not only is it urgent for us to work on broad 
lines with a view to the future, but also because 
many, if not most, of the other nations are not only 
doing so now, but have been working on the develop- 
ment and establishment of commercial air services and 
wireless stations and road-building for a good many 
years, so that we have, first of all, a good deal of 
leeway to make up. 

To my mind, the one object, if it can be put 
through, is to lay the routes direct on as straight a 
‘line between places as possible; otherwise the outlay 








will be old-fashioned and handicapped in a very few 
years’ time, and the profits by then to be earned by 
commercial air-route companies will be handicapped 
by passengers and mails flying on other routes to 
get to their destination. No one, I think, could 
say that, with the present modern facilities that we have 
to hand to-day for quick communications from an aero- 
drome to any part of the world, and that in so many hours 
of flight, a new era has not arrived with innumerable 
greater opportunities than ever before , and with a new value 
put on to all territory, be it for mining, trading, agriculture, 
or as a path over which to fly te link up our air routes. 
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: ZANZIBAR—ARABIAN NIGHTS CITY { 
ij OF BEAUTY AND BUSINESS. i 
By “ TRAVELLER.” 1! 











few fairer spots are to be found in all the world than Zanzibar, the largest and most 

important commercially of the many coralline islands off the East Coast of Africa. 
Although only fifty-four miles in length and but twenty-four at its widest part, and with 
a total area of 680 square miles, it is crammed with an abundance of places of historical 
and romantic interest. 

The first view of the town from the anchorage is one of densely-packed Arab houses; 
palatial buildings on the foreshore and the spires of cathedrals in the background ; and 
the new harbour works, which were declared open at the end of October last. Here and 
there are to be seen mosques of Oriental architecture ; and the erstwhile palace of the 
Sultan, now used as the Government offices, stands cheek-by-jowl with the more modern 
structure which is the present Sultan’s palace. The Foreign Consulates, each with its 
own ensign floating in the breeze, and the substantial building of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, complete that first bird's-eye view from the sea. 

Fringing the roadstead are little green islands that stud the sea like emeralds. In the 
anchorage is a cosmopolitan collection of picturesque Arab dhows, stately mail-steamers, 
and battered old cargo-steamers. They add their testimony to the fact that the island 
is still of commercial importance, even if it is not still, strictly speaking, the great 
emporium of the East Coast of Africa. Its slave-trading days are departed for ever, having 
been abolished in 1897; but in place of the slave market have sprung up innumerable 
trading firms who 
supply the world, and 
America more _par- 
ticularly, with ivory, 
cloves, hides, and 
copra. The clove in- 
dustry of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, the ad- 
joining island, sup- 
plies three - quarters 
of the world’s needs. 
During the past quar- 
ter of a century, 
Zanzibar has made 
steady progress and 
kept well abreast of 
modern develop- 
ments. Significant of 
this trend is the fact 
of the newly - com- 
pleted harbour and 
the reorganisation of 
the port facilities. 
Steamer-borne cargo is now loaded or discharged at this new wharf, while the old 
Customs wharf remains in use for the handling of dhow cargo and as a produce market 
until the new quayside in the harbour is ready to cope fully with this work. This deep- 
water wharf, however, is only capable of berthing small coastal steamers alongside ; but 
it is hoped to proceed with the extension of these harbour works so that ocean-going 
vessels can be berthed alongside the wharf. 

This new wharf provides for the handling of cargo from large steamers, which is brought 
ashore by lighters, and it consists of a reinforced concrete pile wharf, 800 feet in length, 
and with a decking space of 42,000 square feet. It is suitable at all states of the tide for 
mooring lighters and berthing vessels of a draught not exceeding 20 feet ; and it is equipped 
with one five-ton and four 30-cwt. electric cranes. This wharf is served by two large 
transit sheds and an open stacking-ground. For dhow cargo, and also for use as an emer- 
gency lighterage quay, there is a massive concrete retaining wall with a quay frontage 
of 522 linear feet. This is to be equipped with one 3-ton electric crane, and one 1o-ton 
hand derrick crane, and a large transit shed is also to be erected. For the handling and 
storage of coal there is a stacking area of 55,000 square feet, with a massive concrete 
retaining wall giving a quay frontage of 200 linear feet suitable for lighterage 
handling. 

The completion of this undertaking has placed the port of Zanzibar in a position to handle 
the foreign trade of the island, and, if necessary, a considerably increased volume of East 
African coastal traffic, with a maximum of efficiency and economy. In the matter of 
roads, Zanzibar has made astounding progress within the past decade ; and the change is 
all for the good. 

Between the years 1913 and 1928, the revenue of the island has risen from Rs. 41,26,000 
to Rs. 62,90,000 ; and the surplus balances from Rs. 37,89,000 to Rs. 43,23,000. In 1923, 
however, the revenue stood at Rs. 88,38,000; and in 1925 the surplus balances were as 
high as Rs. 101,32,000. There was considerable fluctuation in the figures between 1913 
and 1928, but this fact can be attributed largely to a variation in the clove crop. The 
trade of the island experienced rather a setback in the year 1928-29, owing principally to 
an exceptionally small harvest of cloves which followed on the heels of four successive 

years of high pro- 
duction. But this 


ZANZIBAR: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE NEW HARBOUR 
WORKS AND THE SULTAN’S PALACE. 








: : season’s crop bids 
: promise of being 
an unusually large 
one. The clove 
industry being the 
island’s principal 
asset, it follows 
that anythimg 
that affects the 
harvest immedi- 
ately reacts upon 
other trades; so 
it was that the 
bad season of the 
last fiscal year 
brought in its 
wake a conse- 
quent slackening 
of trade through- 











out the island, 
although the price 
of the clove pro- 
duce reacted 
sharply to the prospect of restricted supplies. But the compensating value of 
this latter factor was lost very largely on account of large forward sale commitments. 
Nevertheless, Zanzibar is generally content and optimistic about this coming year’s 
prosperity and trade expansion ; and the island has every reason for feeling satisfied 
with the outlook. 

There is something about Zanzibar that holds the interest of the visitor, and happiness 
and generous hospitality are to be found there. It is not exactly easy to analyse your 
sensations or to explain them ; but you are always sorry to leave the island, for it possesses 
a distinctive charm that remains unique. 


ZANZIBAR—WITH THE SEA BEYOND: A VIEW FROM THE ROOF 
OF THE TOWER OF THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
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+ FROM CAPE TOWN TO LONDON - 
: via THE EAST COAST. 3 
By MAJOR W. R. FORAN, F.R.G.S. 




















HE voyage homewards from Cape Town via the East Coast route is becoming 
deservedly more popular every year. Naturally, it takes longer than by the 
Western route—approximately forty-eight days as compared with seventeen—but it is 
much more interesting, and monotony is broken frequently by calls at fascinating 
tropical and sub-tropical ports. 

I elected to make my homewards trip on the Union-Castle liner Liandovery Castle, and 
have no reason to regret that decision. No sea voyage could have been made more 
enjoyable. The Llandovery Gastle is fitted especially to give comfort to the passengers in 
the tropical zones, and is also equipped for colder climes. Spacious and comfortable 
public rooms, a wide and roomy deck-space, and commodious cabins all tend to make 
such a journey free from causes to grumble; and the catering is excellent. The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company are fully alive to the spirit of competition among 
steamship companies for the passenger- and cargo-trade of the East Coast of Africa, 
and they have recently added a new motor-vessel to their fleet on this route—the 
Llangibby Castle. Roughly speaking, one vessel each month steams up the East 
Coast of Africa on its voyage to London from the Cape of Good Hope, and it is 
possible to make the complete voyage round Africa either way by this steamship 
line ; while stop-over privileges are also available 

From Cape Town by the East Coast route to Mombasa the journey is deemed to 
be in the nature of coastal traffic, and the real voyage. homewards commences at 
Mombasa. But consider what is offered between Cape Town and Mombasa—to say 
nothing of what 
follows thereafter. 
The traveller is 
enabled to visit 
Port Elizabeth, 
East London, 
Durban, Lourengo 
Marques, Beira, 
Mozambique, Dar 
es Salaam, Zan- 
zibar, Tanga, and 
Mombasa Thus 
it is possible to 
see places that 
hold both beauty 
and historical asso- 
ciations, and also 
give abundant 
proof of rapid growth. These ports are so near to one another that almost every 
day there is offered a change from the usual tedium of long sea voyages. 

It is generally possible to make a rapid railway journey from Mombasa to Nairobi 
while the vessel is in port, and thus passengers are able to travel over one of the 
most fascinating and comfortable railways in the world and see wonderful scenery. 
It is well worth the effort and the small cost. At Mombasa, as at Dar es Salaam, 
Tanga, and Zanzibar, the ship is joined by sun-burned East African officials and 
business men or planters homeward-bound on a well-deserved spell of leave. Mahy 
are accompanied by wives and children. Mixing with them, you learn a new respect 
for that well-intentioned but often misunderstood tag—‘ Empire-builders.” 

From Mombasa to Aden, the first port of call, is, roughly, but a matter of five 
days; but the sameness of that brief spell is broken by an intensive programme of 
deck sports and occasional glimpses of Africa’s north-eastern bleak coast-line. The 
old Arab proverb comes back to the mind as one views the barren waste of Aden— 
‘*When Allah created Aden, the Devil laughed’?! And then the Red Sea is entered 
and the ship heads for Port Sudan, midway between Aden and Suez. Port Sudan 
draws everyone ashore. There is much to see that gives one to think, and- one 
leaves this rising Red Sea port—the gateway to the Sudan—with a deep impression 
of its future prospects. 

Suez has altered little in the past few years, and its chief interest lies in the fact 
that from here passengers can make a hurried visit to Cairo by land and rejoin the 
steamer at Port Said. Many take advantage of this unique opportunity, offered at 
such inconsiderable cost. Those who fail to do so content themselves with the ever- 
fascinating, slow progress through the Suez Canal. And Port Said—what an in- 
triguing name that has always been !—-offers much to the visitor; but in the past 
few years it has been improved and cleansed of many of its past evils. Particularly 
noticeable are the new efficiency of the police force and the control of the annoying 
army of beggars and vendors of all and sundry. 

In the blue waters of the Mediterranean one begins to feel the homecoming spirit 
and to sénse the nearness of England. Crete is seen on the distant horizon; and, 
presently, the Straits of Messina are negotiated. Either by day or night, their 
passage is a thing of beauty and interest. And, with luck, the red furnace-glow of 
the crater of Stromboli may be seen at night. And shortly afterwards Genoa is 
reached. Many passengers desert the ship here and make the long journey overland 
to their homes. To the others there is offered ample time to see something of this 
beautiful Italian port and 
town. 

Marseilles, the next call- 
ing-place, draws still more 
passengers from the ship; 
but there are always a 
goodly few who prefer to 
make the sea-trip round to 
London. 

On leaving Marseilles, 
a hurricane struck us, and 
during the night we en- 











ADDED TO THE AMENITIES OF THE EAST COAST ROUTE: 
THE NEW UNION CASTLE MOTOR-LINER ‘“ LLANGIBBY CASTLE.” 








winds ; but the Llandovery 
Castle proved a _ wonder- 
fully steady steamer, and 
few, if any, were over- 
come with mal de mer. 
And at dawn the sea was 
a smooth as a mirror as 
we passed the Balearic 
Islands and steamed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 
But, as the notorious Bay 
of Biscay was approached, the seas and wind rose and we ran into a gale. But again the 
Llandovery Castle proved herself a first-class sea-boat and rode the waves like a swan. 

Rounding Cape Ushant, we entered the English Channel and got our first real 
taste of an English winter. Yet we were neither uncomfortable nor cold, for the 
steamer was steam-heated throughout. And, twenty-four days after leaving Mombasa, 
we entered the new docks at the Port of London and arrived in England at dawn 
on Christmas Eve. A splendid and interesting voyage, with every comfort and 
pleasant companions. 





A FINE, STABLE, AND EXCEEDINGLY COMFORTABLE 
SHIP THAT FOLLOWS THE EAST COAST ROUTE: 
THE UNION CASTLE LINER “LLANDOVERY CASTLE.” 
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COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
1] in 
CORRIDOR TRAINS 
with 
DINING and 
SLEEPING CARS. 


UP-TO-DATE STEAMERS 
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KENYA HIGHLANDS §and 
the GREAT LAKES offer 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
and every degree of 
TEMPERATE CLIMATE 
BIG GAME and WILD 
LIFE of EVERY VARIETY 

















A complete Rail and Steamer service is available 
connections are made to the Sudan, and, via 





THE KISUMU TERMINUS OF THE KENYA AND UGANDA RAILWAY 
ON LAKE VICTORIA. , 


During the English winter months East Africa offers opportunities for a most enjoyable and 
interesting trip. 


to all parts of Kenya and Uganda. Through 
Tanganyika, to Rhodesia and South Africa. 








All information is obtainable from the Offices of : 


Royal Mail Building, 32, 


H. M. EAST AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES, 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 























ose" EQUATORIAL AFRICA ===" 


PRIMITIVE TRIBES and WILD ANIMALS. 
Great Lakes — Virgin Forests — Volcanoes — Snow-clad Mountains. 


ss MOTOR TOURS L®. “i: 


Cables: ‘‘ MOTOTOURS.” 

FOR 
AEROPLANES—-short or long flights. 
RAILWAY tickets throughout Africa. 
LAND and Estates for sale. 


MOTORING TOURS. All-found rates 

BIG GAME Shooting Expeditions. 

PICTURE Recording Trips. 

AUTOMOBILES with courier drivers. | NATIVE CURIOS and Handicraft. 

CARS and Lorries for hire. GUIDE BOOKS, Maps and Postcards. 
Expert advice on purchase or sale of New and Second-hand Cars. 


The ORIGINATORS and ORGANISERS of the famous All-the-year-round 
NILE to CENTRAL AFRICA to RHODESIA ™terss 


Send for our Brochure, or apply to Thos. Cook & Son, Lid. ; American Express Co. ; 
Raymond Whitcomb Co. ; S.A.R. Tourist Dep., or any other Tourist Agency of note 
throughout the World. 














For 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN KENYA 


or 
Photographic and Scientific Expeditions. 
Museum Collections a Speciality. 











2 All popular 
GUNS makes of Rifles 
FOR and 
HIRE. Ammunition 
o stocked. 
Write to— 


SHAW & HUNTER, Ltd. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 











Hardinge Street (P.O. Box 70), Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 














NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIA, LTD. 


Established in Calcutta bo September, 1863. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya (B.E. Abin} and Upem. 


} 
| Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 














Subscribed Capital hea ae 
Paid-up_ Capital — . : 


-£ 4,000,000 
- £2,000,000 





Reserve Bund . ° ° - “£3, 000, 000 
Number of Shareholders yy 


2056 





fl OF DIRECTORS. 
} Str CHARLES C. McLEOD, Bart., Chairma R. 
| How. E. JULIAN HAWKE. Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.L, K.B.E., C. LE, 

General Manager W. ROSS MUNRO, Eso. London Manager - 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, 


BRANCHES: 


ROBE RT Leet Esq. 


ADEN and ADEN POINT COCHIN (S, INDIA) MADRAS ELDORET 
AMRITSAR COLOMBO ANDALAY KISUMU 
BOMBAY DELHI NUWARA ELIYA MOMBASA 
CALCUTTA KANDY RANGOON NAIROBI 
CAWNPORE KARACHI TUTICORIN NAKURU 
CHITTAGONG HO ZANZIBAR 





LANGFORD JAMES, Eso., Deputy Chairman, 
Cc. NICOLL, Esg. W. SHAKSPEARE, Esg. J. A. TOOMEY, Esg, 
H. LAWRENCE, Esq. 


Sub-Manager - G. B. LINTON, Eso. 


LONDON, E.C.2. 


ENTEBBE 
A \ Uganda 
PALA 


Kenya aN 

Colony, A 
DAR-ES-SALAAM } Tanganyika 
TANGA 


erritory 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business and has Correspondents in all the principal cities of the world. 
Current accounts are opened, and provided they do not fall below {200 interest is allowed at Two percent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances. 





Deposits are } received for fixed periods, not exceeding o one year, at rates to » be obtained on application. 


_ Trusteeships and E -xecutorships ¢ are undertaken. 
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AIROBI is the pulse of Kenya Colony. It is 
the administrative capital, the hub of the 
country, the Mecca of all those who land at the port 
of Kilindini, and the heart of the commercial and 
agricultural community. When one remembers that 
railhead only reached the barren plains at the foot 
of the Kikuyu Escarpment in 1899, at the site where 
now Nairobi thrives, it will be realised that the present- 
day town is a fitting monument to that small band 
of hardy pioneers who nursed it through all the ills 
of babyhood to manhood. 

The Nairobi of to-day is a vastly superior town 
to that of thirty, or twenty, or ten, or even two years 
ago. In the past two or three years, gigantic strides 
forward have been made. It compares more than 
favourably with its older brethren in Southern 
Rhodesia—Salisbury and Bulawayo. Yet Nairobi 
is still in a transition stage, and has not yet escaped 
from its growing-pains. Everywhere, immense and 
solid buildings are springing up, either to fill vacant 
plots of land, or as a substitute for old and time- 
worn temporary structures. There remains ample room 
for expansion, and, seemingly, there is every occasion 
for it. In yet another decade will have been built 
a town in the heart of a former natural ‘“ Zoological 
Garden,” in the midst of the Kenya Highlands, that 
will rival many another important centre in the 
Union of South Africa. And if it come to pass, as 
many strenuously believe, that Nairobi is chosen 
as the capital of a federation of British States in 
Equatorial Africa, then will the seal be set upon 
its future greatness. 

The story of the town’s birth and growth is 
romantic, and on a par with that of the Colony itself. 


i, 
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By “PIONEER.” 


any other part of Africa. Big-game hunting is still 
the major lure for visitors, but one now has to go 
further afield for it, yet in greater comfort. The 
amenities of the various townships have been modern- 
ised, and transportation problems overcome. In 
short, Kenya has 
become more 
nearly civilised. 
Yet there are 
many of the old- 


with regretful 
sighs of the days 
that are gone— 
never again to 
return. Kenya 
Colony has been 
aptly termed a 
land of surprises. 
In two decades or 
less it has become 
a land of intensive 
developments and 
extensions; it is 
a vital force in the 
establishment of 
a bulwark of European civilisation in the heart of 
Equatorial Africa; and it has proved to be the 
negation of all the scaremongers and cavillers. British 
genius and enterprise, dogged perseverance and sheer 
grit have succeeded where the pessimists declared it 
impossible. The Colony has been built up on solid 
foundations. It is true that mistakes have been 
made, and will yet be made; but the colonists have 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. D. 
RHODES, C.B.E., D.S.O., 


General Manager of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways. 
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timers who speak - 








THE EXTINCT VOLCANO WHICH IS CLAIMED TO BE THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN AFRICA: KILIMANJARO 
(19,710 FEET), 


Without the surrounding territory prospering, Nairobi 
must have stagnated. But how could it have stood 
still in the face of the enormous trade development 
that has occurred? Really to appreciate all that 
three decades have accomplished, it is but necessary 
to picture Nairobi and the Colony as they were 
and as they are now. 

In place of the typical frontier township or village, 
an eyesore of tin shanties and mere tracks for roads, 
to-day there are to be found well laid-out cities in 
the making, with broad, macadamised roads and 
avenues, a spreading vista of beautiful gardens and 
picturesque suburban homes, and magnificent build- 
ings. Water-borne sanitation has replaced the crude 
methods of the past. Where, formerly, the greatest 
risk the pedestrian in Nairobi had to face was that 
of being suddenly confronted by a wild or savage 
animal, to-day he is beset hourly by the fear of being 
knocked down by a motor-car or lorry! The old 
peaceful and happy-go-lucky life has given way to 
bustle and noise ; motor-cars in their hundreds speed 
up and down the roads and streets, while aeroplanes 
drone overhead. 

If building activity is any test of progress and 
prosperity, then Nairobi’s present feverish rush to 
erect magnificent and permanent structures, to cover 
the many vacant stands with them and to challenge 
any other town in Africa with the results, is significant ; 
and behind such operations must surely be the moral 
and financial support of the local banks, imbued by 
a complete faith in the future of the Colony. 

Kenya is as beautiful and healthy as ever it was. 
Not even civilisation could rob the country of that 
great attribute. Sports have been lifted out of the 
category of frontier-town makeshifts, and now chal- 
lenge comparison with such attractions provided by 


profited by them. Vitality and rapid growth, a 
supreme faith and cheery optimism, are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Kenya to-day. Colonists 
of the right type and with a sufficiency of capital 
are still needed ; and there is ample room for them. 
It is still a new country in the making, but it holds 
out a ready welcome to all who will fearlessly play 
their hand in its upbuilding ; and it offers to all an 








on the Kenya and Uganda Railways any the less 
remarkable. To the returned prodigal, after an 
absence of twenty years from the Colony, it is bewilder- 
ing. Nothing had prepared me for the shock I 
experienced as we slowly steamed to our anchorage 
in Kilindini Harbour. Both the Island and _ the 
harbour had grown out of all recognition ! 

As you drop anchor at the anchorage, you are 
confronted with deep-water wharves, a forest of 
electrically-driven cranes, and _ rapidly - extending 
harbour works. Large and small buildings, customs 
and transit sheds, piers and wharves, line the fore- 
shore where once stood nothing more elaborate than 
a scanty embankment of stone and earth which 
served as a pier. Here, indeed, has the hand of 
Time worked in and out of hours in the cause of 
progress. As I looked at these vast alterations, in 
its general appearance, it seemed almost incredible 
that this could be the Kilindini I once knew. Yet 
it surely was. Here is now developing one of the 
finest harbours on the eastern seaboard of Africa ; 
and, with the completion of the programme for the 
extension of the existing facilities, Kilindini Harbour 
will certainly rank second to none on the East Coast. 

The main wharf, as first built, was 550 feet in 
length, and there was also a projecting pier of 100 
feet in length; but two more deep-water wharves 
were sanctioned in 1927, and both are now in use. 
These new works have added 1100 feet of wharfage to 
the facilities, and they possess quays 50 feet in width. 
In all, there are four deep-water wharves in use 
to-day, together with the privately-owned pier and 
landing -stage of the Magadi Soda Company. An 
additional deep-water wharf, together with a double- 
storeyed shed and a bulk-oil jetty, are in course of 
construction, and should be completed towards the 
end of this year. This fifth wharf, with its satellites, 
is estimated to cost £668,000. The name of the 
additions to the Kilindini Harbour facilities is legion. 
Every year witnesses increased provision being made 
for additions to the facilities at the port. 

Not only in the matter of harbour developments 
has Kenya made immense strides in the past ten 
years. Its excellent forward policy of construction 
to meet railway transport demands is equally marked. 
The rolling-stock has been modernised. Fast and 
comfortable mail trains, of the corridor pattern, and 
equipped with restaurant cars, speed over the land 
and connect up with neighbouring systems. Branch . 
lines have been thrown out where they were most 
urgently called for by the rapidly-developing produc- 
tion potentialities of the Colony. The days of the old- 
dashioned foot safari from point to point have long 
been relegated to the limbo of the faded past; for 
to-day almost any part of Central Africa, and even 
further afield, is accessible by motor roads, railways, 
lake or river steamers. 

And if the changes in Mombasa and Kilindini are 
great, so also are those wrought in Mombasa itself. 
Gone are the diminutive trolley cars on their little 
tracks, and motor-cars a-plenty now speed along 
the wide, macadamised roads. Old buildings have 











IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE AND CAPITAL OF KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE: AT NAIROBI-- 
THE NEW RAILWAY HEADQUARTERS, 


alluring attractiveness which is very genuine and 
cannot be ignored. 


KILINDINI. HARBOUR AND RAILWAYS 


To say that a miracle has been performed at 
Mombasa Island, and, more particularly, at Kilindini 
Harbour, in the past quarter of a century or less, is 
no exaggeration, Nor are the improvements made 


been torn down, old landmarks have been swallowed 
up in the march of progress, new and first-class hotels 
serve the needs of travellers; banks and commercial 
houses have sprung up like mushrooms; private 
houses and churches have multiplied beyond belief, 
and mosques and temples have followed suit. To-day 
there is a new and better Mombasa; a healthy and 
beautiful port-city. 
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TOURIST STEAMER “ANUAK” LEAVING KHARTOUM FOR SOUTH. 


KHARTOUM can be reached either via Egypt or direct | 
by steamer to Port Sudan and thence by train-de-luxe. The | 
social life of Khartoum during the season (December to March), | 
the scenes of wild life on the Southern reaches of the Nile, | 
or interesting short trips organised by the Sudan Government 
Railways and Steamers from Khartoum, offer a unique variety | 
of experiences to those in search of something out of the | 
ordinary, It is also a new route to or from UGANDA and | 
KENYA, involving neither difficulty nor discomfort. To | 
the sportsman it is Paradise. 


The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible countries in which Big 
Game abounds, and its large territory offers a most varied choice of 
shooting grounds. Private steamers can be chartered at fixed rates, 
which include catering, servants, transport animals, forage and attendants, 
bearers, skinners, and camp equipment. 


Excursions can also be arranged in conjunction with the Game Warden, 
Khartoum, for those wishing to shoot in the Blue Nile, Kordofan or Dongola j 
Districts. Full particulars obtainable from 


Dept. P, SUDAN GOVERNMENT LONDON OFFICE, 














Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 











Telegrams : Sudanology Sowest London. Telephone : Victoria 6313. | BISHAREEN ARABS OF THE NILE VALLEY. 












































‘GELLATLY, HANKEY & Co. (Sudan), Ltd. 


KHARTOUM, PORT SUDAN, SUAKIN, TOKAR, WAD MEDANI, EL OBEID, MASSOWAH & JEDDAH. 





EXPORTERS OF SUDAN PRODUCE peer 
IMPORTERS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE. OYD'S AGENTS. 


COAL, PATENT FUEL, CEMENT, PETROLEUM, SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT, EXPLOSIVES, Etc., Ete. 


Telegrams : “ Gellatly.” 




















Regular Service of First-Class Passenger & Cargo Steamers between Port Sudan & United 
Kingdom, Continent, U.S.A., Indian and Far Eastern Ports, Australia, East and South Africa. 
AGENTS— MORRIS CARS & COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 

Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Belgium). S.A. 14, Rue de l’Empereur, ANTWERP. Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (France), S.A. 
21, Rue de la Republique, MARSEILLES. Gellatly, Hankey & Co., m.b.H., 10/11, Alsterdam, HAMBURG. 


GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO. LTD. DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


62, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


LIVERPOOL _ MANCHESTER _ GLASGOW 
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COTTON-GROWING IN THE SUDAN. 


By SIR FREDERICK ECKSTEIN, Bt. 
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HERE is every probability that cotton has been grown in the Sudan since 

the time of the Pharaohs, or earlier. But there is no evidence that a single 

tale of cotton ever left this part of Africa until about a quarter of a century ago. 

In 1904 an American gentleman of great vision, Mr. Leigh Hunt, of Nevada, visited 

the Sudan to shoot big game ; and there he became imbued with the idea that the 
Sudan could be made a great cotton-growing country. 

Following up this idea, he explained his views to Lord Cromer, who showed 
his sympathy by granting him a concession of 
10,000 acres at Zeidab. Mr. Hunt then left for 
London, and induced the firm of Wernher Beit 
and Co., to form a private company — called 
the Sudan Experimental Plantations Syndicate— 
with a capital of £80,000. Work was com- 
menced at once, and a first small crop of cotton 
was picked in 1905. 

During the following three years one thing 
was clearly demonstrated ; that cotton could be 
grown on a commercial basis. It was, therefore, 
decided to drop the name “‘ Experimental,’”’ and 
the new name of ‘‘ Sudan Plantations Syndicate ”’ 
was adopted. Under this title, the enterprise is 
still conducted; but its paid-up capital has 
since risen in successive stages from {£80,000 to 
£2,250,000. In 1910 the managers of the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate felt that a district called 

the Gezira, which lies between the Blue and 
the White Niles, south of Khartoum, offered better natural conditions than 
Zeidab for the growing of cotton. 

Negotiations were opened with the Sudan Government, with the result that 
an Experimental Station comprising 1200 acres was established at Tayiba, on the 
Blue Nile, for the purpose of growing long staple Egyptian cotton. Answers were 
required to two all-important questions: First, could cotton be grown at a time 
when Egypt did not require the water from the Blue Nile ? ; and, secondly, could 
this fine grade of cotton be grown in the Gezira on a commercial basis ? Within 
two years success was assured, and the two questions could be answered in the 
affirmative. 

Lord Kitchener now took a hand in this, to him, most interesting problem. 
Orders were given to start work with the Sennar Dam, and in 1914 the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate erected a second pumping station at Barakat, capable of irrigating 
6000 acres. War then interfered with further development, but the growing of 
cotton continued, and the cotton was shipped regularly to Liverpool. Peace 
restored, further expansion became practicable, and the Syndicate erected in 1920 
a third pumping station, at Hadj Abdullah ; and in 1922 a fourth pumping station 
at Wad el Nau. The area irrigable by the Syndicate’s pumps had now risen to 
60,000 acres. Meanwhile, the Sennar Dam was nearing completion, and its sluices 
were opened in 1925. 

The land of which the Syndicate had the agricultural management now amounted 
to 300,000 acres ; the following year it was increased to 450,000 acres ; and at the 
moment of writing it totals about 550,000 acres. The tenants have risen from, 
originally, one single one at Zeidab to, at present, 15,000 ; and two years hence they 
will number 18,000, or about 100,000 souls. 

One must now consider the effect of this novel and intensive cultivation on the 
country. First, the Sudan Plantations Syndicate manages this work under a 
concession granted by the Sudan Government. The essential feature of the scheme 
is that it is worked under a co-operative system by which the Government receives 
a certain share, the native tenant receives a share, and the Syndicate receives a 
share of the proceeds of the cotton crop, in such a way that none of these three 
parties can make a profit without the others participating ; and all play their 
distinct rdéles. 

What is the consequence of this ? 





SIR FREDERICK ECKSTEIN, BT. 


For many years Chairman of the * 


Sudan Plantations Syndicate. 


Instead of experiencing periodical famine 
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THE PORT SUDAN OF TO-DAY. 


By “F.R.G.S.” 








ORN of military necessity, Port Sudan has more than justified its conception 
since its birth. Here is the seaward terminus of the Sudan Government 
Railways; and the quickest route to Khartoum and the Sudan in general. It is 
situated on the Red Sea, about midway between Aden and Suez, and to-day 
possesses a modern and splendidly equipped harbour. The wharves and cranes, 
transit sheds, and other harbour facilities, are a surprise. Its trade is ever on the 
increase, and, since the completion of the Sennar Dam, the cotton shipments through 
this port have grown enormously. 

The approach from the Red Sea offers a vista of sand flats, with a wicked and 
long reef protecting the entrance to the harbour proper. There is a narrow entrance 
into the harbour, and vessels berth alongside the wharf, which is provided with 
the most up-to-date appliances for coaling and for loading or discharging cargo. 

The town and Government offices face the harbour; and the quays, built on 
a Sandspit, are connected with the mainland by a drawbridge. Visitors are rowed 
to the mainland from the quays, and the charge is ridiculously small—twopence 











AT PORT SUDAN : A VIEW INCLUDING THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AND THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 


The Government Buildings are seen in the centre. The white-pillared structure to the left is the 
stand in which the King was welcomed when he visited Port Sudan in 1912. 


per head. The most prominent buildings of the town are the Government offices 
and the Sudan Railways Hotel, both very substantial edifices. In the centre of 
the town are the restful green gardens, the earth for which was imported. Here 
many flowering plants, beds of flowers, and shady trees cover the desert. It is 
an oasis of beauty in the heart of a barren, sandy waste, and it is impossible to 
avoid admiration for the enterprise that has brought these gardens into being. 

The streets are in parallel lines, with the buildings all built to pattern, 
and coloured to match the sand on which they stand. The police are Indians, 
and have a very workmanlike appearance. Motor-cars, quaint small wagons drawn 
by skeletons of ponies, camel-carts, and bicycles meander down the thoroughfares. 

The Sudan Government Railways Hotel on the water-front is as cool and 
comfortable as any traveller could desire ; but, then, the Sudan Railways have ever 
been famed for their thought for the comfort of travellers over their system. 
Water is laid on in the town, having been brought in from Khor Arbaat, some eighteen 
miles distant. This water system was inaugurated in 1925, and has done much 
to make for comfort. Beyond the town may be seen large numbers of camels, 
sheep, goats, and cattle grazing off the desert scrub. They ail look pitifully 
thin and starved, but then what else could one expect, seeing how barren of 
green vegetation is that sandy waste ? The trade of Port Sudan does not come 
from its near vicinity, but from the vast hinterland. The chief exports through 
the port are cotton and grain; but all of this emanates from the interior. 

From Port Sudan trains leave twice a week for Atbara Junction, 300 miles 
distant, and from there proceed onwards to Khartoum and beyond or southwards 
to Wadi Halfa. The route joins the line from Suakin at Sollom Junction (eighteen 
miles from Port Sudan), and then the railway ascends a range of volcanic mountains 
through a succession of barren defiles. This is the country of the Hadendoas 








COTTON-GROWING IN THE SUDAN: THE SECOND WATERING. 


years, the native is well off. The Sudan Government receives a large revenue 
from their share in this cotton enterprise, thus showing the wisdom of building 
the Sennar Dam. In addition to this, large direct and indirect revenues arising 
from the Gezira Development accrue to the Government. The shareholders of 
the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, numbering nearly 8000, receive regular dividends. 

Besides these plantations in the Gezira, fair quantities ot excellent cotton are 
grown in the Province of Kassala and at Tokar (Red Sea Province), and are shipped 
to England. Along the banks of the White Nile. and particularly in the Nuba 
Mountains, rain-grown cotton is grown and ginned, likewise for export. The 
value of the cotton exported to Lancashire from the Gezira districts of the Sudan 
last year exceeded three million pounds sterling. 
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AT PORT SUDAN. COALING AND DISCHARGING EQUIPMENT AT THE MAIN WHARF. 


(“ Fuzzy-Wuzzies "’). The gradients are easy up to the summit, situated at an 
altitude of 3000 feet, and some eighty miles from Port Sudan. And, finally, Atbara 
Junction, the headquarters of the Sudan Railways, is reached. The comfort of 
the Sudan railway system is world-famous, and calls for no further praise. 

The Sudan is fortunate in having had from its beginnings the old-established 
British firm of Gellatly, Hankey and Co., whose reputation and activities are 
world-wide. Beyond its commercial importance and the fact that it is the quickest 
gateway to the Sudan, Port Sudan possesses little to recommend itself to the visitor. 
It has grown wonderfully since its birth, and gives promise of still greater expansion. 
When the wealth of the Sudan, which it serves, is really exploited to the full, then 
Port Sudan will be something much more than a Red Sea backwater. 
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THE PAGEANT OF ROYAL EGYPT. 














HOUGH the fame of the Pharaohs is great, it is 
also remote, and when, in 1922, Great Britain 
recognised Egypt as an independent Sovereign State 
under the rule of H.M. King Fuad I., it seemed to 
many that an entirely new kingdom had _ been 
brought into 








being, where- 
as, in fact, 
Royal Egypt 
has a history 
stretching 
back to the 
earliest days 
of civilisation. 
The rulers of 
Egypt have 
been known 
by many 
names- 

Pharaoh, Sul- 
tan, Caliph, 
Khedive (and 
two ruling 
Queens of 
remarkable 
interest must 
not be over- 
looked) ;_ the 
dynasties, fre- 
quently, have 
been of foreign 
origin (as has 
often been 
the case also 
in modern 
Europe) ; and 
there have 











been periods 


RULER IN EGYPT IN 1550 B.C.: when Egypt 
THOTHMES IIl. was totally 
By Courtesy of the British Museum. crushed be- 


neath the heel 
of a foreign conqueror ; yet, taking the broad view, it 
may be said that there has been a persistence of royal 
rule in Egypt, just as there has been a persistence 
of the Egyptian type. Foreign dynasties and foreign 
invaders have been absorbed into Egypt and have 
become Egyptian instead of imposing their own 
civilisation on the Nile Valley. The fellah of to-day 
often resembles the portraits of the old Egyptians of 
thousands of years ago as closely as one pea resembles 
another, and the habits, the mode of life, the 
traditions of the people have vut little changed through 
the centuries. 


Were one to attempt to paint a pageant of Royal 
Egypt, how many remarkable figures would crowd upon 
the scene! Space permits me only to recall a few, 
chosen almost at random. The name of Tutankhamen 
is now a household word in England, but in history 
he was one of the least important of the monarchs 
of Egypt. There is Menes (3500 B.C.), from whose 
reign the beginning of Egyptian history is usually 
reckoned. It was at this period that Upper and 
Lower Egypt were united ; and Menes founded a new 
capital at the junction of the two lands, at Memphis, 
a few miles to the south of modern Cairo. There is 
Hatshepsut, sometimes called the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ” 
of ancient Egypt. She was one of the rulers of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty (1580-1411 B.C.). She 
reigned long, and did much to develop the resources 
of the country by peace and good government, and 
her funerary temple at Der el Bahri is one of the 
most familiar landmarks to every visitor to Luxor 
to-day. 


There is the great Amenhotep III., who reigned 
when Egypt was at the zenith of its power, and aimed 
not at foreign conquest, but at consolidating the might 
of Egypt by peaceful alliances and development at 
home. It was he who built the colonnaded court of 
the Temple of Luxor, which many hold to be the 
highest achievement of Egyptian architecture. There 
is that strange, mystical youth, the Pharaoh Akhenaten, 
poet, dreamer, and religious reformer, whose life-work 
was for freedom of religious thought from the bonds 
of idolatry, freedom for the State from the trammels 
of a priesthood. Akhenaten, father-in-law of Tut- 
ankhamen—who reverted to the religion of his fore- 
fathers—iiioved his Court from Thebes to Tell el 


By PHILIP O’FARRELL. 


Amarna, where for the few years of his reign the 
new worship reigned supreme. His hymn to the 
sun-— 
Beautiful is thy resplendent appearing in heaven, 
O living Aten, who art the beginning of Life . 

is one of the world’s great literary achievements, 
and, in spiritual inspiration, centuries in advance of 
its time. There is Seti, whose grave is visited to-day 
by everyone who goes to the Valley of the Kings. 
He led a successful expedition into Syria, re-establish- 
ing Egyptian naval bases at many of the coastal 
towns, and he was noted also for his piety. There is 
Rameses II., whose monuments are many, who ended 
a great reign at the age of ninety; and there is 
Rameses III., the last of the great Pharaohs of the 
“new empire.”’ The old dynasties vanished and were 
buried in the sands, but the old traditions were carried 
on. The Persians came; Alexander the Great 
came—all went their way and were forgotten, so that 
to-day men no longer know where lies the tomb of 
the mighty conqueror in the city to which he gave 
his name. The Ptolemies came, and they adopted 
the traditions of the Pharaohs and ruled as the Pharaohs 
had ruled, until, with the last and most famous of her 
line, Cleopatra VI., Egypt was absorbed into the 
Roman Empire and so slept and dreamed awhile. 


The Roman Empire passed away. Egypt remained. 
The history of Egypt in the Middle Ages is colourful, 
fascinating, stirring. Again great rulers flash across 
the stage—vivid, forceful personalities. Ahmed Ibn 
Tulun was a great soldier and a great administrator ; 
under his rule Egypt, for the first time since the Arab 
conquest, became again a powerful and sovereign 
State. He threw over all but a nominal dependence 
on the Turkish Caliphate and, by his own conquests, 
united under his sole authority all the wide stretch 
of territory from Libya to the borders of the Byzantine 
Empire in Asia Minor and from the Euphrates to the 
first cataract of the Nile. He was, too, a great builder, 
and the Mosque of Ibn Tulun remains one of the finest 
monuments of Cairo to-day. There was the Ayyubid 
Sultan, Saladin, who reigned in the twelfth century, 
and whose very name still conjures up romantic 
visions. The Citadel, Cairo’s most conspicuous feature, 
was his creation. There was the Mamluk Queen, 
Sheger-ed-Durr, ‘‘ Spray of Pearls,’’ to whom St. Louis 
owed his life; she possessed great qualities, and for 
a time, despite Muslim prejudices against a female 




















A CENTRE OF STATE IN THE EGYPT OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C.: THE THRONE-ROOM OF THE PALACE OF 
KING MER-EN-PTAH, AT MEMPHIS—A MODEL. 

This reconstruction-model is exhibited in the Eckley Brinton Coxe, 
Jnr., Memorial Wing of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


monarch, she ruled alone. The Mahmal that was 
annually borne from Cairo to Mecca on the pilgrimage 
(until, a year or two ago, the quarrel between Egypt 
and the new régime in the Hejaz suspended this 





traditional practice) commemorated the journey made 
by this doughty lady to the Holy City of Islam. There 
was Beybars the Great, who waged the Holy War 
for ten years in Palestine ; before he died his commands 
were obeyed from the Pyramus and Euphrates to the 
south of Arabia and the fourth cataract of the Nile. 
There was Kait-Bey, a great builder and traveller, 
whose two mosques in Cairo are among the most 
exquisite extant examples of Saracenic architecture : 
wherever he went, he left traces of his progress in 
well-made roads, schools, bridges, fortifications, and 
other useful works. It was not until the Turkish 
conquest in 1516 that Egypt relapsed once more into 
a sleep that was to last just on three hundred years. 


Mohammed Aly the Great reawakened her in 
1805, when he founded a virtually. independent 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF EGYPT: KING FUAD I., G.C.B. 

His Majesty was born on March 26, 1868, and succeeded his 

brother as Sultan in October, 1917. He was proclaimed King on 
March 16, 1922. 


dynasty. Mohammed Aly Pasha, Albanian by birth, 
identified himself eutirely with the country of his 
adoption and was the founder of modern Egypt. 
A great soldier, an able if ruthless administrator, it 
was he who first saw that Egypt’s future lay with 
Europe, and he freely called in European assistance 
in developing the country and introducing modern 
improvements. The Khedive Ismail “the Magnifi- 
cent,”’ father of the present King, carried the work 
still farther, taking as his motto the saying: ‘“‘ My 
country is no longer part of Africa; it is in Europe.” 
His enthusiasm and his grandiose ideas outran the 
resources then at his disposal, and ultimately led to 
his downfall and British intervention. That inter- 
vention seems now likely to be finally terminated and 
the full independence of Egypt restored. In no hands 
could the task that Mohammed Aly initiated and 
Ismail so resplendently carried on be more safeiy left 
than in those of the present monarch, King Fuad I., 
who combines an admiration for all that is best in 
Western institutions with a wise appreciation of the 
necessity for hastening slowly in bestowing democratic 
blessings on a politically backward nation. Educated 
in Europe and endowed with a remarkably observant 
and active mind, King Fuad has always placed 
the cultural advancement of his country before all 
things, and has identified himself with every scheme 
that will help towards the moral, social, and intellectual 
welfare of his people. He better than any other can 
hold the balance between the reactionary conserva- 
tism of the more old-fashioned elements and the 
too iconoclastic impulses of the ardent-minded 
nationalistic youth of modern Egypt. He is destined 
to hold a high place in the five thousand years’ old 
history of the land that he to-day so wisely guides to 
higher destinies. 
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i i tour that Lord Melchett is making of South 

Africa is a typical gesture on the part of a 
man whose outlook is world-wide and who justifies 
his optimism in 
nearly everything 
he undertakes. 
Coincident with 
his tour, there are 
also. present in 
South Africa Mr. 
H. J. Mitchell, a 
Director of Im- 
perial Chemical 
Industries and 
Chairman of its 
Executive Com- 
mittee, and Sir 
Frederick Keeble, 
the Controller of 
Agricultural Re- 
search, and Lord 


THE RT. HON. LORD MELCHETT, 


ap a PC, ERS, 
Melchett wi Aes Chairman of Imperial Chemical 
the valuableassist- Industries. 


ance of these two 

colleagues in the problems which he has to face. 
More than once he has said that the best asset 
for any country is not only a perfect climate, but 
a virile people, and South Africa has both, in 
addition to a rich share of those natural resources 
which have earned for the African continent the 
title of ‘‘the Larder of the World.’ Having in- 
vestigated industry in many lands, he credits his 
British fellow-countrymen with more ability to 
apply the principles of science to production and 
manufacture than any other people, and, as a great 
leader of industry himself, he has shown how lucrative 





Yet, if Lord Melchett himself were consulted, he 
would probably prefer us to consider Imperial 
Chemical Industries not as a monument of size or 
productive power, but as a great repository of up-to- 
date ideas in the way of peaceful and fruitful co- 
operation. The constitution of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. has already set a conspicuous 
example in industrial amelioration by the best modern 
methods of represent- 
ation for the workers, 





Lord Melchett and his associates have other 
important interests scattered throughout the African 
continent from the Cape to as far north as Kenya and 
Egypt. One of the most promising developments in 
Kenya Colony is that of the vast carbonate of soda 
deposits at Lake Magadi, an Equatorial field of 
mineral resources which are practically inexhaustible. 
They are estimated at something like 200 million tons, 





and_ accessibility on 
the part of the direct- 
orate. The key-notes 
are increased security, 
personal contact, im- 
provement of status, 
co-partnership, and the 
distribution of inform- 
ation—everything, in 
fact, which can make 
for that team spirit 
which is the secret of 
successful industry 
to-day. 

It is not sufficiently 
realised, perhaps, that — : 











Sue conti 





Lord Melchett is al- 
ready identified with 
African commerce and 
development in many 
notable ways. Imperial 
Chemical House, the 
new headquarters of Imperial Chemical Industries on 
the Thames Embankment, is the London office of 
African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., shared as to 
ownership by the great merger already mentioned 

and De Beers Consoli- 

dated Mines, Ltd. 











A. E. and I. has is 
head offices at the 
Chamber of Mines 


Building, Johannes- 
burg; and important 


holdings and factories 
at Somerset West, in 
Cape Province; Mod- 
derfontein, in the Trans- 
vaal ; Umbogintwini, in 
Natal ; and Salisbury, 
in Southern Rhodesia. 
Its directors are Mr. 
F. Hirschhorn (Chair- 
man); Sir Harry 
McGowan, K.B.E. 








(Deputy - Chairman) ; 


AT MODDERFONTEIN: THE AFRICAN EXPLOSIVES AND INDUSTRIES WORKS. the Earl of Bess- 


are the results. But even in such a territory of vast 
resources there are stipulations tc be made—in other 
words, there must be unity in the economic as well as 
the political sphere, if lasting results are to be achieved 
Lord Melchett has led the way in showing that 
conciliation in industry 


borough ; Captain John 
Coke, C.B.E., -B:N.; Mr. 'S.B. Joel |.P:; Mr. H. J. 
Mitchell; Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, M.L.A.; and 
Mr. F. Raleigh. It employs a thousand white workers 
and 3500 natives, and from widely-distributed sales 
centres it covers the whole of South Africa’s markets, 


barns, new cow-sheds, greenhouses, 


THE COMPANY’S FARM AND AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH BUILDINGS IN BUCKS: 
A PANORAMIC VIEW AT JEALOTT’S HILL. 


From left to right, there are seen in the photograph: Jealott’s Hill Farmhouse, an implement-shed, Dutch 
new laboratories and offices, and the Hawthorndale buildings (for 
animal nutrition experiments). 


and, as fast as quantities are removed from the solid 
floor of the lake, Nature renews the supply. It is in 
face of potentialities like these that we realise what 
Lord Melchett has said over and over again—how 
recent developments in chemical engineering, more 
especially since peace was restored, have opened up 
vistas of prosperity whose limits cannot be foreseen. 
The solution of the African problem, as Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher said the other day with the authority of a 
powerful international mind, does not depend on the 
complexities of politics, but on the applications of 
physical science. It is in this spirit that Lord Melchett 
and his colleagues are touring Africa. They are there 
to study that process of distilling oil and petrol from 
coal which looks like helping us appreciably towards 
the right conservation of Empire resources in the way 
of fuel and power. They intend not merely to 
survey I.C.I.’s present connection and establishments, 
but to explore fresh avenues of energy, especially in 
the way of large agricultural and business openings. 
They bring to bear on Africa’s many problems methods 
of proved efficacy and value alike in the spheres 
of science, industry, and labour; but they are there 
to learn as well, and when they return we may 
depend it will be with new and valuable reinforce- 
ments of Lord Melchett’s old conviction—that we 
have scarcely touched the fringe of what research can 

do for the benefit and progress of mankind. 
The ramifications of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. in Africa are already of outstanding importance, 
but it may confidently 





is altogether indispens- 
able to the welfare of 
the community and the 
interests of master and 
man. He is the chair- 
man of the great British 
industrial and commer- 
cial group — Imperial 
Chemical Industries 
Ltd., with a capital of 
over seventy-five mil- 
lions’ sterling one 
that goes far in its 
influences and dealings, 
and places at the dis- 
posal of agriculture and 
production the greatest 
variety of scientific aids. 
Embodying, as it does, 
businesses so. diverse 
and influential as 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., 
Nobel Industries, the 
United Alkali group, and 








be stated that the varied 
activities of this enorm- 
ous combination of 
3ritain’s most impor- 
tant industrial enter- 
prises are likely to be 
extended and increased 
in the near future. From 
the Nile Valley and down 
to the Congo Belge and 
Northern Rhodesia, keen 
and expert  investiga- 
tions are being made 
outside those enterprises 
already mentioned in 
the Union. Imperial 
Chemical Industrics, 
with their broad, im- 
perial, and even world- 
wide outlook, are de- 
termined to expand the 
prosperity of Africa ; 
and, when at home, 
Lord Melchett, the 








British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, it welds them 
together on the sound 
principle that each, toa large extent, either makes what 
the others require or disposes of what the others turn 
out. Duplication is avoided, and the whole combine 
operates throughout the Empire on progressive lines 
which are the best of all guarantees for the future. 


THE LONDON HEADQUARTERS OF IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL HOUSE, MILLBANK, 


agricultural as well as mining. The factories produce 
explosives and accessories, acids and chemicals, 
fertilizers, containers from paper bags to tins and 
drums, not to mention paints and distemper, sheep 
and cattle dips, disinfectants, fumigants and sprays. 


Chairman, and Sir Harry 
McGowan, the President 
and Deputy - Chairman 
of the company, are kept in close touch with the 
virile administration of their associations throughout 
Africa. Under their guidance, the world is likely to 
be provided with interesting news from that great 
continent—no longer ‘‘ dark’’—in the early future. 
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Ve 3! 
The Sudan: The Optimists Win. 











JHEN I first landed at Port Sudan in 1913 
W my feeling was one of great disappointment, 
for my measuring-rod was the great ports of England 
and the Continent ; whilst on my way out had I not 
glanced at Alexandria and Port Said? Port Sudan ! 
Did not the very name flaunt Port, and was not the 
Sudan a vast country? I boarded the train for 
Khartoum. What a magic name! Port Sudan was 
merely a transit port, and it takes a lot of trade to 
make anything of a transit port! Compare even 
Port Said with Cairo and Alexandria! So, on to 
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By LEONARD E. BOXALL., 





was alone recovered, this would be sufficient to show 
the highest courage, the most indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, the greatest foresight, and the most 
unquestionable influence for good which any Imperial 
race, working amidst a backward people, has shown 
throughout the world’s history. 

The optimists I met in 1913 were the old cam- 
paigners who laid the railway, to enable even doubting 
Thomases to travel fifteen- hundred miles of desert 
in luxury; who blew up the sudd which barred navi- 
gation, and built the steamers to take one a thousand 
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WHERE A SEARCH DID NOT REVEAL THE 


SOLITARY TREE SAID TO EXIST THERE IN 


1927! PORT SUDAN— 


A VIEW FROM THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 


As recently as 1927 Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt, the novelist, sought for the solitary tree then said to exist at Port Sudan and did not find it. 


Here is the place as it is. 
the centre are Lorenzato’s Stores and a water-tower. 


In the foreground are sunflowers only six weeks old. 


On the right is the National Bank of Egypt. In 


To the left is the little Anglican Church, a structure of wood and corrugated 


iron which is being replaced by a stone building. 


Khartoum. And one looked at desolation, fierce 
desolation, for hours, until one grew weary of looking 
at all! What could towering hills of rock and rubble 
produce ? And when at last we struck the famous 
Nile at Atbara, what could one see, besides railway 
workshops and official houses, but mere strips of 
cultivation, mud hovels, and a few natives scattered 
over a bare landscape? Then Khartoum station at 
last! But where was the station? Anyway, this 
was Khartoum ! 

At Khartoum the Palace and its beautiful grounds ; 
the Embankment beside the Nile, shaded with huge 
trees and bordered with handsome official residences ; 
the Zoological Gardens, with specimens of animals 
native to the Sudan (such as the lion, giraffe, zebra, 
hippopotamus, to mention only a few); and the 
Grand Hotel, with its millionaires, big-game hunters, 
and tourists from all over pre-war Europe, forced 
even a depressed business man into admiration for 
those who had built this city amidst desert sands ; 
but, as one left the green trees and metalled roads 
near the Nile, and trudged into sandy streets and 
squares, with their dilipidated buildings set in wastes 
where the sand had won, one went back to pessimism. 
What was there in this huge country of desolation to 
inspire such hopes of the future, such enthusiasm, 


such joie de vivre amongst these stalwart British 
officials ? They had a reply. Business might be 


bad, but the country was only now getting over the 
crash which followed the land boom crisis of 1908. 
Was not the Nile the lowest for many years? Was 
there not famine in Dongola? Was not the Budget 
only just beginning to balance? Was it not only 
fifteen years since Kitchener defeated the Khalifa 
at Omdurman, and a memorial service to Gordon 
was held amongst the deserted ruins of Khartoum ? 
{It was true nothing would grow in the grit-covered 
coral on which Port Sudan was built, but here at 
Khartoum it was neither grit nor sand,: but earth ; 


only give it water and anything would grow! I had 
only seen the desert highway to the rich cotton 
lands of the Gezira—the “ island’’ between the 


two Niles, which meet at Khartoum! In a few years 
the Sudan would be producing the finest cotton in 
the world. 

If all the records of British Empire-building in 
the Five Continents were lost, and that of the Sudan 


miles up the Nile into the heart of Africa; and, chief 
amongst all things, who brought an oppressed, sullen, 
defeated, and famine-stricken people to acknowledge 
the value of good government by an alien race. The 
war enforced a period of waiting as regards material 
development, but the last few years have seen two 
great schemes brought to fruition—the Sennar Dam, 





by Khartoum, has not only lined streets with trees, 
but created truly public gardens in that old-time 
square of mocking desolation. 

At Khartoum, as one leaves the railway station, 
there appear two recently arisen gems of architecture— 
the Lee Stack Laboratories and the Kitchener School 
of Medicine—and one drives down Victoria Street 
flanked with trees and long ribbons of grass beyond 
which the old waste places are largely filled up with 
houses. A new Khartoum is arising to the west of 
the city, and we already have an appropriately named 
Honeymoon Lane! There are a new post office and 
Chamber of Commerce building, extended Law 
Courts and Central Government Offices; whilst, 
besides the Anglican Cathedral, a handsome clock- 
tower and belfry is going up. More and more trees 
are planted to line the streets, grass lawns cover the 
erstwhile patches of desert between Government 
buildings; and it is rumoured that our enterprising 
Governor of Khartoum, Mr. Sarsfield Hall, intends 
to grass-down Abbas Square. Let us hope the green 
strip we see along the Nile will spread until Khartoum 
becomes indeed a garden city! Electric trams and 
petrol-pumps, traffic signs and street-refuges are our 
latest indications of progress, but they only add 
piquancy in this city of Africa to the passing turban 
and flowing robe. 

The Great War, with its deaths and reshuffled 
fortunes, for a time emptied the Grand Hotel; but 
its season of gaiety has all come back. Tourists in 
search of something away from the usual round of 
familiar sights and sounds make their pilgrimage 
in luxury through the desert highway to Gordon’s 
city, where the palms throw up their feathery heads 
towards glittering stars set in warm and cloudless 
night, a black military band plays the latest jazz, 
and match-making mammas find stalwart husbands 
for their pretty progeny, whilst fathers and sons 
are hunting big game in Nowhere Land. 

But, notwithstanding the round of social gaiety 
and of sport, we sooner or later realise that Gordon’s 
city is the centre of a mission—the mission of white 
civilisation to black savagery. It radiates along 
river and railway-line, camel- and motor-track, to the 
lesser towns, and from thence to the cluster of mud 
huts and straw tuckles. The fight goes on not 
only against the desert and its poverty, but ignor- 
ance such as Africa has alone intensified. Business 
is difficult, and Governments the world over are 
inclined to hinder rather than help private trade 
to-day. The Sudan trader has many exceptional 
difficulties to contend with, but, when pessimism 
raises its hydra head, one has only to remember those 
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IN KHARTOUM, THE WHOLE OF WHOSE TREES HAVE BEEN PLANTED SINCE 


1903: A WIEW OF THE 


PALACE GARDENS. 


with its resulting vast cotton-fields ; and a new rail- 
way through Kassala Province, which was the wealthi- 
est of countries before Mahdiism laid it waste. 

Port Sudan is a busy port with its four million 
tons of shipping in the course of a year, and Suakin 
is deserted and dead. Port Sudan is no longer tree- 
Water has been brought from the 
hills through twenty miles of pipe-line, and that 
magician, Mr. F. §S. Sillitoe, no longer monopolised 


less and grassless. 


stalwarts who made the long tramp to Omdurman, 
and thence to the utmost frontiers of a desolate 
and famine-stricken land. In it they rebuilt a 


capital city, flung down railways, made a 
port, and built one of the world’s largest dams 
whereby cotton flowers over what was oniy 


recently hundreds of thousands of acres of desert. 
They had courage; they had faith; they —the 
optimists—win ! 
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The trade link between 


CANADA 


and West, South € East 


_ AFRICA 


* maintained bys, = " 

ELDER ~ 
DEMPSTER | 4 
LINES 


LDER DEMPSTER & COMPANY, 

LIMITED, operate regular monthly 

services from Montreal (or St. John, 
N.B. according to season) taking cargo for 
Freetown, Takoradi, Accra, Lagos, Apapa, 
Port Harcourt, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Durban, Lourenco Marques, 
Beira, Mozambique, Dar-es-Salam, Zan- 
zibar, Tanga and Mombasa. 











To keep in touch with West African 
affairs, commercial and social, read 
ELDERS REVIEW, an authori- 


_ Dene : tative quarterly journal which is 
The ships maintaining the services include 


read from Senegal to the Cameroons. 
the CALUMET (7,268 tons), CARGARY — Suraorivtione “(two chillines ner 
(7,206 tons), MILVERTON (6,754 tons), gett ag 
and the MATTAWIN (6,919 tons). These 2"9Um) should be addressed to 
ships have excellent accommodation for a the Head Office, Colonial House, 
limited number of passengers. Water Street, Liverpool. 


For passage and freight rates and other information, please apply to 


ELDER DEMPSTER and COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office: Colonial House, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal 


and Branches and Agencies. 


Fenton House, !14, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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The Greatest Concentrated Work yet 
issued dealing with Africa. 


General Smuts wrote of these Volumes in October, 1928 :— 


“The rising generation will gain a thorough knowledge of 
the heart of Africa from the Cape to Cairo throush the 
medium of these mighty volumes and their excellent maps, 
which I expect will find a place of honour in every 
public library and school.” 


“The Story of the Cape to Cairo 


Railway and River Route” 
(1887 to 1925). 


With Forewords by GENERAL SMUTS, EARL EUXTON and 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Edited and Compiled by LEO WEINTHAL, C.B.E., F.R.G.S. 


Articles by Sixty distinguished expert Contributors. 


In 4 volumes of 500 pages each. Lavishly illustrated by 
real photographs, three-colour and half-tone gravures, with 
14 large maps of Africa as affected by the Cape to Cairo 
Route, in separate case with complete Index. 


A limited number of sets left at the special reduced price of £8 : 0:0 
PUBLISHED at £10:10:0 


These volumes have been graciously accepted for the Royal Libraries 
of H.M. King George, H.M. the King of the Belgians and H.M. King 
Fuad of Egypt. 


Can be ordered through the Times Book Club and all leading book- 
sellers and from The African World Offices, 801, Salisbury House, 
London Wall, E.C.2 
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LARGE, FAST and LUXURIOUS STEAMERS 


EGYPT 
PALESTINE & SYRIA 


ITALY, GREECE, TURKEY, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
INDO-CHINA, CHINA, JAPAN, EAST AFRICA, 
MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS & AUSTRALIA. 





THROUGH TICKETS TO BAGHDAD 
CONDUCTED MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 





EXCELLENT FRENCH CUISINE and FINEST WINES 





For full particulars apply— 
LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 72/5, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. Sub-Agency : 62, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
and all Passenger and Tourist Agents. 
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ABYSSINIA—AN AFRICAN 


UNDER HIS MAJESTY THE NEGUS TAFARI MAKONNEN, KING OF ETHIOPIA. 











“ELDORADO”: 




















H IS MAJESTY the Negus Tafari was born on the 
17th Hamle, 1883 (New Style, July, 1891), and is 
the son of the Ras Makonnen, grandson of his Majesty 
Sahle Selasse, nephew of his Majesty the Emperor 
Menelik II. 
At the age of 
twenty-three, 
on the 17th 
Mascaram, 
1909 (New 
Style, Sept., 
1916), he was 
named heir to 
the throne 
and Regent 
of the Empire, 
which led to 
warfare _ be- 
tween himself 
and the Negus 
Micael, father 
of the ex-heir 
to the throne, 
Prince Yas- 
sou. The 
Negus Micael 
—_ and his ad- 

THE ETHIOPIAN LION STATUE: herents were 
A MONUMENT ERECTED AT ADDIS defeated at 
ABABA BY H.M. THE NEGUS TAFARI S¢8ale and 
IN MEMORY OF THE LATE EMPEROR taken prison- 
ers: Prince 

MENELIK., ss 

Yassou, see- 

ing that his tather was vanquished, fled to the desert, 
whence he passed to con- 
ceal himself in the Tigre 
province under the govern- 
ment of Ras Gougssa, who 
arrested him by order of 
his Majesty the Negus Tafari 
and delivered him up _ to 
him after the great expedi- 
tion to Dessier in April, 1921. 














Pe 





On the 27th Mascaram, 
1921 (7th October, 1928), 
the Negus Tafari Makonnen 
was solemnly crowned King 
of Ethiopia by the popular 
will. Thanks to this in- 
defatigable King, who is 
considered the Light of 
Ethiopia, this country will 
become, within a few years, 
as civilised as a European 
one May a long and 
happy life be destined to 


this far-seeing Sovereign ! 


In Europe, 
Abyssinia commences to be 
spoken of, but only little 
is really known as_ yet 
of this magnificent country. 
It is only since the inter- 
esting journey made by his 


nowadays, 


Majesty the Negus Tafari 
Makonnen through the 


principal European countries 
a few years ago that the 
world has taken any notice 
of Ethiopia. The Negus 
Tafari Makonnen, however, 
being a modern King and enthusiastic for all which 
tends to progress, wished the entire world to remember 
that there exists a marvellous Empire south of Egypt 
and east of the Sudan which loyally desires to establish 
friendly and commercial relations with other countries 
of the globe. And, as first proot of this desire, he 
has created Ethiopian Embassies in all the leading 


aunt, the Empress Zauditu, 
Ababa on October 7 


( apitals of Europe. 


The word ‘“ marvellous” is aptly chosen to describe 
this Empire, but still insufficient when one considers 
the fabulous natural wealth ot the country, which 
has hitherto only been exploited in the most primitive 
manner. What will it be when this country shall 
have given full evidence of its extraordinary riches ? 
We may then see a return of the prosperous era of 
the great Pharaohs, when the mines of Ophir will 
again be opened by the Ethiopians. The soil, so 
barren in many lands, is here of an inconceivable 


ABYSSINIA’S PROGRESSIVE RULER: 


Ras Tatari Makonnen, already at the head or 
to share the sovereignty with her. 
in 


prodigality, and one has only to cast a glance at the 
luxurious vegetation to appreciate the agricultural 
possibilities of so fertile a region. 


The physical situation of Ethiopia, which is 
situated on a vast plateau varying in elevation between 
3000 and 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
assures that its climate is one of the most delightful 
of all Africa, and it will be astounding if such a country 
does not become, within a few years, a tourist and 
industrial centre of the first order. One can only 
describe the natural scenery of this land as mar- 
vellous, the outstanding beauties of which are as yet 
too little known. It was the great expedition ot his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Abruzzi which partly 
raised the veil concealing these beauties, and films 
now faithfully portray in Europe the splendid cascades, 
imposing rivers, and picturesque mountains of the 
Ethiopian Empire. 


But these beauties which charm the eyes should 
not make us oblivious ot the western provinces, where 
the wealth beneath the surface is already attracting 
a large number ot prospectors and capitalists. At 
present the only rich mines which are being exploited 
are those of gold and platinum, the latter mineral 
having been discovered by the Italian traveller 
Signor Alberto Prasso, in the province of Wallaga. A 
French company has been working this platinum-mine 
for the last three years (the Prasso Mining Company 
of Abyssinia), and, although primitive methods were 
adopted, good results were given. It appears that 
two or three other companies have been formed to 
exploit the immense Ophir mines. 








ON THE DAY OF HIS CORONATION. 








H.M. THE NEGUS TAFARI; SEATED IN STATE UPON HIS THRONE 


aftairs in Abyssinia as Regent and Heir-Apparent, was in 1928 summoned by his 
His Coronation as Negus (King ot Kings) took place at Addis 
that year. Under his wise and enlightened rule Abyssinia is 





gold and precious stones, were all derived from 
Ethiopia. And in the near future the beautiful 
provinces of Walarrio, Kaffa, Wallaga, Goggiam, and 
Wollo, with their magnificent climate, forests, water- 
falls, and other natural beauties, as well as their 
antiquity, will be a certain attraction to sportsmen 
and manufacturers. 


We learn that his Majesty the Negus Tafari has 
the intention of creating a vast number of roads, 
centring in the capital, from all the provinces ; 
three of them have already been commenced—the 
first from Djimma, the second from Sidamo and 
Walamo, and the third from Dessier, in the Wollo 
Province, to the north ot Addis-Ababa, and these 
will be united to one leading to Assab, on the 
Italian Eritrea coast, a free port, as obtained by 
the Negus Tafari when he signed with Italy a 
friendly treaty in 1929. 





Serious pourparlers are at present being con- 
ducted with other European Powers to obtain 
tree ports tor Ethiopia, to permit this rich country 
to renew its old-time relations of friendship with 
other peoples and send its inexhaustible riches to 
all parts. 


In respect of roads, two other important ones 
are also in construction, one between Giggiga and 
Lagahabour, to ensure peace and prosperity to the 
Ogaden, Ethiopia, and British Somaliland districts. 
As a practical manifestation ot his desire for pro- 
gress, his Majesty the Negus has sent a special mission 
of engineers to India to study and afterwards 
organise road - making in 
Ethiopia. 


Under the highly in- 
telligent guidance of the 
Negus Tafari, his country 
is making headway rapidly 
on the road to progress: 
schools, hospitals, andorphan- 
ages have been  tounded, 
not only in the capital, but 
in the chiet cities, such as 
Lekemti, Gore, Harrar, and 
Dessier, and others are to 
be opened in the important 
counties of all the pro- 


vinces. The project for an 
aerodrome to shelter the 
aeroplanes lately acquired 


by his Majesty the Negus 
is now in_ hand. The 
hangars and aviation field 
will be situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Addis Ababa. 


Abyssinia is a_ centre 
of enterprise to which 
capitalists should turn their 
eyes, a country also of 
great attraction for tourists 
and hunters. Under the 
wise control of his Majesty 
Negus Tafari Makonnen, it 
is daily becoming more 
evident that this Eldorado 
containing such wealth will 
shortly attract the interest 
of the entire world. 


making great progress. 





But what are 
two or three com- 
panies tor such 
a vast mineral 
area? Abyssinia 
offers also a great 
field of study to 
the archeologist 
which is certain 
to be taken ad- 
vantage of, when 
the ancient civil- 
isation ot this 
great land and 
the history of 
its people may 














be revealed. The 
wealth of ancient 
Egyptian kings, 


THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION AT ADDIS ABABA: A VISIBLE SIGN OF MODERNITY 
IN THE ABYSSINIAN CAPITAL. 
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PORTS OF WEST AND EAST AFRICA LINKED 
NORTH-SOUTH TRUNK. 


T each of its extremities, the trunk route through Africa 
x from north to south divides into a delta-like network of 
In Egypt the Cape-to-Cairo system has connections 
with two Mediterranean ports—Alexandria and Port 


capillaries. 


also reaches the Red Sea port of Suez. 


London, and Mossel Bay. 
Apart from these ‘delta’ ports, there are a 


line within a reasonable period of time—this is the 
of Matadi, at the head of the navigable estuary 
of the River Congo. Beyond Leopoldville it is 
necessary to take to the Congo and Kasai rivers, 
and voyage by stern-wheel steamer for several days 
to Port Francqui (Ilebo), whence there is again a 
railway running continuously to Cape Town, well over 
3000 miles to the south. Bukama, on the navigable 
Lualaba or Upper Congo, is the actual point at which 
contact is made with the north-south route. From 
Bukama one may travel southwards by train to all 
parts of the Union, to South-West Africa, to both 
the Rhodesias, to Nyasaland, and to Mozambique. 

Passing down the West Coast we reach Lobito, 
the ocean terminal of the Benguella-Leokadi system, 
which, by the end of this year, should be within a 
few months of completion as a new through route 
from the Atlantic to the Katanga copper-fields. The 
Benguella Railway, the Portuguese (Angola) section, 
was opened as far as the Belgian frontier last June, 
and much of the Leokadi (Belgian Congo) portion has 
already been built. The point of junction with the 
Katanga section of the Cape-to-Cairo route is in the 








LOBITO BAY: A DEEP-WATER WHARF. 


neighbourhood of Tshilongo, some 1200 miles from 
the port of Lobito. Sheltered by a long sand-spit, 
Lobito is a large, splendid, and safe harbour capable 
of accommodating a large number of ocean-going 
steamers. There is already a jetty alongside which 
moderate-sized vessels can berth, and the extension 
of the wharfage is in progress. 

The only other West Coast ports directly connected 
with the Cape-to-Cairo line are Swakopmund—the 
old German South-West African port which was only 
brought into existence because Walvis (then called 
Walfisch) Bay was in British possession, and is now 
disused—Walvis, and Luderitz. Walvis is on the 
eastern side of a wide, sheltered 
bay of large _ size. Some 


WITH THE 


Said—and 
In the Cape Province of 
South Africa, at the other end of the continent, it is linked up 
not only with Cape Town, but with the smaller ports of the 
coastline which faces the Antarctic Ocean—Port Elizabeth, East 


number of 
others on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans which are already, or 
very shortly will be, connected with the spinal route. , 
west the northernmost of such “ feeders”’ is the one that is most 
likely to come into direct contact with the Cape-to-Cairo trunk Co., THE Wuite Star Live, 
Belgian port THE Unton CasTLE LINE, AND 
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DURBAN: THE NEW GRAVING DOCK. 


Since the Cape-to-Cairo route lies somewhat to the 
east of the centre-line of the African continent, it is 
not surprising that there are more ports on the East 
Coast than on the West connected to the north-south 
spine. Going northwards from East London, the 
southernmost of the Indian Ocean ports is Durban. 
With its landlocked harbour and extensive wharfage 
in three sections—along the Point, at Congella, and 
on the Bluff—Durban is the busiest of the South 
African ports. Its annual cargo movement (including 
coal for bunkers and export) is little short of 5,000,000 
tons, or more than three times that of Cape Town. 
Durban is linked with the Cape-to-Cairo line by three 
main routes—via MHarrismith, Bloemfontein, and 
Kimberley ; via Johannesburg and Fourteen Streams ; 
and via Krugersdorp and Mafeking. Continuing north- 
wards, the next port is in Portuguese territory. 
Lourenco Marques, like Durban, has a magnificent 
harbour, and it ranks next after Durban and Cape 
Town in respect of the volume of traffic passing through 
it, about half the total being coal. There is nearly a 
mile of deep-water quays, affording berthage for 
twelve large vessels, and the crane equipment is 
superior to that of the Union ports. 

Beira, the next East Coast port, is also Portuguese. 
It is growing very rapidly as a result of the increasing 
activity in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Katanga, 
and Nyasaland. In 1929 the cargo movement is 
believed to have exceeded a million tons. In addition 
to extensive lighterage wharves, a deep-water berth 
was completed last year, and the provision of several 
more is now under consideration. The railway from 





dredging has been necessary to 
enable ships of deep draught 
to reach the port, and this is 
now amply equipped with wharf- 
age and cold storage for dealing 
with meat exports. From 
Swakopmund the line’ runs 
inland in a westerly direction 
to Okahandja, and then turns 
southward through Windhoek 
to Seeheim, whence there is 
an eastward-running spur to 
the port of Luderitz. It then 
trends south-east, at no great 
distance from the Orange River, 
until it meets the Cape-to- 
Cairo main line at De Aar 
Junction some way to the south 
of Kimberley. Before long it is expected that a con- 
nection across the Kalahari between the South-West 
African ports and Rhodesia will be established, either 
by a prolongation of the Windhoek-Gobabis branch 
or ‘by an extension of the narrow-gauge line from 
Grootfontein towards the Victoria Falls. 
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“OURENCO MARQUES: THE MAIN WHARF. 
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between Beira and the Cape-to-Cairo highway will eventually come 
into being via the Trans-Zambesia and Nyasaland railways to 
the south end of Lake Nyasa, by lake steamer to the north of 
and by motor thence to Lake Tanganyika, with an 
possibility by road from Nyasaland through Fort 
Jameson to Lusakas on the railway to the Congo. 

Dar-es-Salaam, the capital and chief port of Tanganyika 
Territory, is a small landlocked lagoon with limited accommodation 
for shipping and a narrow entrance much disliked by steamer 
captains, so that the larger vessels usually remain in the outer 
roads. Nearly 800 miles of rail lead from Dar-es-Salaam _ to 
Kigoma, on Lake Tanganyika. 

The northern Tanganyika port of Tanga, through which most of 
the sisal grown in East Africa is shipped, is connected in a zigzag 
fashion with 
Kenya-Uganda Railway, which has its ocean terminal at Mombasa, 
Tanga. On the Kilindini side of Mombasa Island several 


the North-South route via Kahe and Voi, on the 


deep-water berths have been built since the war, and 
others areinhand. The railway from Mombasa reaches 
Lake Victoria at two points—the original lake terminal 
of Kisumu and Jinja at the Lake Victoria end of the 
short Busoga Railway connecting Victoria and Kioga. 

We have to round the “ Horn of Africa ’’ and steam 
for hundreds of miles up the Red Sea to find the next 
port with a connection to the Cape-to-Cairo route. Port 
Sudan (with the older Suakin a few miles distant) is, 
indeed, the last on the list. It ranks with Walvis and 
Luderitz as a desert port with a most inhospitable 
hinterland, but in the short period of its existence it 
has made surprising progress, and forms the gateway 
through which the cotton and other products of the 
Sudan reach the markets of the world. It has a 
double connection with the Nile Valley—via Kassala 
and Gedaref, joining the Cape-to-Cairo route at 
Sennar, and at Atbara Junction on the line from 
Khartoum to Wadi Halfa. Another port will shortly 
be added at Kosseir—the Red Sea terminus of a 
railway which is being built from Luxor. Port Said 
and Alexandria, the two key ports of the Northern 











KILINDINI: OCEAN LINERS AT THE NEW WHARF. 


Nile delta terminus of the route, are both available for 
any amount of maritime traffic, the former being 
with Port Fuad facing it, at the entrance to the 
great Suez Canal, completed sixty years ago. 

The steamship companies connected with the 
Cape-to-Cairo route are numerous and efficient. The 
Union Castle Company has, like the German African 
Service, a ‘ Round Africa Service,’’ by which pas- 
sengers can circulate Africa both from England and 
the Continent. Splendidly equipped, their vessels are 
fitted with every comfort for passengers in the 
Tropics. The Compagnie Maritime du Congo Belge 
maintains efficient services to the Belgian Congo 

ports, via the Canary Isles, 
and has recently established a 





Beira to the interior joins the Cape-to-Cairo route at 
Bulawayo, passing through Salisbury on the way. 
Within a few years the growth of traffic will probably 
compel the construction of the Sinoia-Kafue, shorten- 
ing the journey to places north of that station by 
more than 500 miles. Another more roundabout link 





CAPE TOWN : GRAIN-ELEVATOERS. 


supplementary East Coast route 
service ranging from Beira to 
Port Sudan via the Suez Canal. 

The Elder-Dempster Lines, 
beyond their great West African 
activities, attend to the Congo, 
Angola, and South-West African 
ports, and have a_ specially 
useful Canada - Cape Town 
route. The Messageries Maritime 
Company has an excellent reg- 
ular service via the Suez Canal 
with East Africa, Port Sudan, 
and the French Somali ports; 
but it is the Union Castle and 
German African lines which may 
be justly considered as being 
the regular and permanently 
maintained passenger- and freight-carriers to and 
from all the maritime side-doors and outlets of 
the great route which traverses Africa from South 
to North, and is steadily being linked up by rail 
westward and. eastward to a chain of large and 
modernly-equipped harbours. 


S.A. Railways. 
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ACCELERATED MAIL SERVICE between 


ANTWERP & THE BELGIAN CONGO 
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Compagnie Belge Maritime du Congo 


Re ee 
eer 
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S.S. “ Leopoldville,” 


10,500 tons reg. 


S.S. “‘ Albertville,” 


10,387 tons reg. 


S.S. “‘ Anversville,” 
7,644 tons reg. 


§.S. “ Elisabethville,” 


8,178 tons reg. 


S.S. “‘ Thysville,” 


8,178 tons reg. 


S.S. “ Stanleyville,” 


6,612 tons reg. 


+ <¥ 
& 








THE R.M.S. “LEOPOLDVILLE.” (10.500 TONS) 


Duration of Voyage, 16 days.—These steamers have magnificent accommodation for passengers, and are fitted with every modern improvement (wireless, electric 
lighting, bath rooms, refrigerating apparatus, &c.). Doctors and nurses in attendance on each vessel. 


Compagnie Belge Maritime du Congo 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
HEAD OFFICES: 67 REMPART STE. CATHERINE, ANTWERP. Managers: AGENCE MARITIME INTERNATIONALE, 67 REMPART STE. CATHERINE, ANTWERP 


Telegrams and Cables: **BELCONGO, ANTWERP.” AGENMARIN, ANTWERP. 


acENTs: MESSRS. ELDER DEMPSTER & CO. LTD. 


Water Street, LIVERPOOL: 4 RBenchurch Avenue, LONDON, E.C.3 : Paragon Square, HULL 











GERMAN AFRICAN LINES 


WOERMANN-LINIE - DEUTSCHE OST-AFRIKA-LINIE - HAMBURG- 
AMERIKA LINIE (AFRIKA-DIENST) - HAMBURG-BREMER AFRIKA-LINIE 





MAIL, PASSENGER 
and FREIGHT SERVICE 


via Southampton to 
WEST AFRICA 

ANGOLA, SOUTH-WEST, 

SOUTH AND EAST 


AFRICA 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN: SOUTH- 
AMPTON, LISBON, TANGIERS, 
MALAGA, GENOA, PORT SAID 

RETURN FARES: IstCl.  2ndCl. 


VOYAGES ALL woh asc 
AROUND AFRICA Tobaon #100 8 





SPECIAL SUMMER © 
EXCURSION TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Outward by SS. ‘UBENA’ 
11th June, from Southampton. 
8th July, arr. Durban. 

Homeward bySS.‘.WANGONI 
21st July, from Durban. 

18 th August, arr. Southampton 

Or by SS. 

‘ADOLPH WOERMANN’ 


18th August, from Durban. 
15th Sept. arr. Southampton. 























AGENTS IN LONDON FOR PASSAGES TO ALL PORTS OF CALL: WM. H. MULLER & CO. (London), Ltd., Greener House, 66/68, Haymarket S.W. ] 


FREIGHT AGENTS IN LONDON: For WEST AFRICA, including ANGOLA, outward and homeward: 
WM. H. MULLER & CO. (London), Ltd., Lower Thames Street, E.C.3 
For EAST, SOUTH, and SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: 
Outward: WM.H. MULLER & CO. (London), Ltd., Lower Thames Street, E.C.3 
Homeward: CHARLES JOHNSON & CO., 13, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3 
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Tshilongo. 


Villa Luzo. ~ 


Camacu, 


CATTLE 4800 feet. 
RANCHING 


Silva Porto 
43 feet. 


TOURING 


ea 


) ee above Sea 


Level. 
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